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majestic  buck  in  the 
background. 


By  Ernest  S.  Clements 

Commissioner  of   Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
of  [jouisiana 


Now  comes  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  those  who  look  forward  to  the  Fall 
hunting  season.  The  hot  summer  is  behind  us.  The  squirrel  hunting  season  is  her*; 
we've  had  half  our  dove  season  already  and  our  rabbit  season  opened  October  15. 
The  duck,  goose  and  deer  seasons  loom  large  on  the  calendar  now,  and  the  smoke  will 
hardly  have  cleared  from  your  gun  barrel  from  one  hunt,  until  you'll  be  able  t< 
out  on  another  quest  for  a  different  kind  of  game. 

Old  time  duck  hunters  say  that  this  season's  outlook  is  better  than  in  many 
years.  The  small  ducks  have  been  arriving  early  and  there'll  be  a  chance  at  geese, 
too,  which  are  expected  in  great  numbers  by  the  time  the  season  opens  on  Novem- 
ber 12. 

If  it  is  bigger  game  you  want  the  deer  season  opens  November  15  and  advance 
information  on  the  number  and  quality  of  deer  for  this  year's  hunters  is  encourag- 
ing. And  there'll  always  be  fishing  right  on  through  the  brisk  autumn  days  into  winter 
if  you  want  it  that  way,  for  Louisiana  is  one  state  where  fishing  never  stops. 

It's  all  mighty  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Days  ahead  when  we  can  put  away  all 
our  cares  and  go  jubilantly  forth  to  joy  supreme  in  the  out-of-doors. 

But  let's  keep  it  perfect,  too.  Let's  all  remember  the  rules  and  etiquette  of  good 
sportsmanship.  Ask  permission  of  the  farmer  when  you  enter  his  land  to  hunt  birds, 
or  squirrels  or  rabbits,  or  deer.  Don't  be  a  vandal  and  tear  down  his  fences  or  kill 
his  livestock,  once  you're  there.  Give  your  hunting  partner  an  even  break  on  the  easy 
shots.  Learn  the  game  laws  and  obey  them.  Co-operate  with  your  local  game  warden 
— it's  the  busiest  time  of  the  year  for  him. 

And  most  important  of  all,  keep  your  shotgun  pointed  safely  away  from  all  living 
targets  except  the  game  you  seek.  Too  many  times  have  tragic  accidents  marred  an 
otherwise  perfect  day,  and  separated  good  sportsmen  forever  from  the  fields  and 
woods  they  loved  so  well.  Play  the  game  clean  and  your  hunting  and  fishing  days 
will  live  bright  in  your  memories  always. 


Ducks  Limited 
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ITH  another  duck  and  geese  season 
just  around  the  corner,  men  everywhere, 
to  whom  life's  keenest  enjoyment  is  sport 
with  a  gun,  are  wondering  what  this  year's 
season  holds  for  them.  Fishermen  and  visi- 
tors to  the  Louisiana  marshes  and  lakes 
are  enthusiastically  optimistic  over  the 
prospects  for  ducks  and  geese  although 
the  "guys-with-the-duck-guns"  are  not  too 
happy  over  the  Federal  regulations  which 
ration  them  to  a  30-day  season  and  only 
four  ducks   a   day. 

The  Louisiana  season  for  ducks,  geese 
and  coots  opens  on  November  12,  and 
closes  December  11.  The  bag  limit  this 
year  is  four  ducks  per  day  and  the  pos- 
session limit  is  eight.  For  geese  the 
daily  bag  and  possession  limit  is  four, 
(including  Hutchinsons  or  Cackling  geese) 
or  two  white-fronted  (locally  called 
speckled-belly)  geese,  or  one  of  each.  For 
coots  the  bag  limit  is  fifteen  and  the  pos- 
session limit  the  same. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  despite  the 
fact  that  under  the  1947-48  shooting  regu- 
lations our  crop  of  wild  ducks  and  geese 
only  about  held  their  own,  and  now  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  administrators  have 
lengthened  the  shooting  day,  permitting  it 
to  start  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  in- 
stead of  at  sunrise,  as  was  in  force  a 
year  ago. 

Ducks  and  geese  of  a  number  of  species 
have  been  arriving  for  some  weeks  accom- 
panied by  wave  after  wave  of  cormorants. 
Most  of  the  geese  noticed  have  been  blues 


By  MEL  WASHBURN 


with  a  few  lesser  snowies,  and  all  of  them 
massing  on  the  flats  that  border  the  Gulf 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Scattered  throughout  the  marshes  down 
river  from  New  Orleans  there  are  now 
a  great  many  teal,  with  pin-tails  and  quite 
a  few  mallards  already  in  the  winter  feed- 
ing grounds.  In  the  South  Louisiana  rice 
fields  a  great  many  ducks  and  geese  of  all 
kinds  have  been  seen,  and  residents  of  that 
area  feel  certain  there  will  be  another 
concentration  of  migratory  wildfowl  in 
that  locality  of  the  kind  that  had  the  en- 
tire state  marveling  last  year.  In  the  Cata- 
houla Lake  section,  northeast  of  Alexan- 
dria, virtually  the  only  duck  shooting 
grounds  for  Central  Louisiana,  sportsmen 
this  year  have  been  extremely  worried. 
Catahoula  Lake  went  entirely  dry  late  in 
the  summer,  and  as  late  as  two  weeks  ago 
there  wasn't  a  drop  of  water  in  the  whole 
lake  bed. 

Word  from  other  sections  of  the  Missis- 
sippi flyway  indicates  there  will  be  more 
wildfowl  migrating  to  this  section  this  win- 
ter than  in  recent  years,  and  particularly 
more  than  last  year. 

Frank  Vestal,  outdoor  writer  for  the 
Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphis,  writes: 

"I  have  just  recently  returned  from  a 
trip     through     the     Northwest,     including 


Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  Alberta, 
three  states  important  to  us  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wild  ducks.  Although  I  have 
made  several  trips  through  that  country 
in  the  past  eight  years,  I  saw  more  ducks — 
particularly  young  birds — than  I  ever  be- 
fore noticed  traveling  through  these 
areas.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  big 
migration  will  be  late  this  year,  for  the 
hatch  was  late. 

"Of  course  many  of  the  birds  noticed 
on  my  trip  will  follow  the  Central  flyway 
Southward,  but  many  of  them  will  come 
down  the  Mississippi  Valley,  from  as  far 
westward  as  Alberta,  where  veteran  hunt- 
ers told  me  they  were  seeing  more  young 
ducks  than  they  had  seen  in  the  past 
decade. 

"So  far  as  hunting  in  the  Mid-South 
and  Southern  area  is  concerned  results  in- 
variably depend  on  water  conditions. 
Waters  throughout  these  sections  are  now 
low,  very  low,  but  Fall  rains,  if  and  when 
they  come  can  quickly  change  the  picture. 

"We  are  now  seeing  quite  a  few  blue- 
wing  teal  and  wood  ducks  in  the  Memphis 
area,  and  a  few  mallards  have  been 
noticed,  but  the  first  major  Mallard  flights 
seldom  arrive  hereabouts  before  the  last 
week  in  October.  I  look  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  ducks  than  the  South  saw  last  Fall, 
and  an  increase  in  both  the  legal  and 
illegal  kills." 

A  similar  picture  of  the  duck  and  geese 
hunting   possibilities   is   presented   by   Ries 
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Flight  of  geese  over  a  mud  flat  at  the  mouth  of  the   Mississippi 


Tuttle,  Outdoor  Editor  of  the  Des  Moines, 
la.,  Register-Tribune.    Mr.  Tuttle  writes: 

"Iowa,  of  course,  produces  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  ducks  and  my  in- 
formation on  this  year's  duck  population 
comes  from  sources  in  states  along  the 
border  and  from  Canada. 

"From  those  sources  and  from  some  per- 
sonal observations  made  in  Minnesota  and 
Ontario  I  would  say  that  prospects  are 
for  more  ducks  than  last  year,  but  not 
equal  to  that  of  several  years  ago. 

"Iowa  had  an  average  blue-wing  teal 
hatch  and  better  than  average  hatch  of 
wood  ducks.  Northern  ducks,  principally 
teal,  are  beginning  to  move  into  the  state 
and   hunters  anticipate  a  good   opening. 

"Feed  conditions  are  better  than  they 
have  been  in  10  years  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi adjoining  Iowa  and  ducks  already 
are  beginning  to  move  in  there.  This  con- 
dition should  provide  good  shooting  there 
and  attract  more  ducks  to  the  Mississippi 
river. 

"Low  water  stages  in  interior  Iowa 
probably  will  cause  most  of  the  ducks  to 


follow  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  rivers  after  leaving  the  lake 
regions  of  Minnesota  and  northern  Iowa. 
Iowa  hunters  are  looking  forward  to  goose 
shooting  with  their  fingers  crossed — par- 
ticularly  as   to   blue   and   snow  geese. 

"I  witnessed  their  spring  migration  up 
the  Missouri  last  spring  and  their  numbers 
were  far  below  average.  This  always  has 
been  their  major  spring  migration  route. 
Perhaps  many  of  them  went  farther  west. 


We  hope  so.  Iowa  cornfields  that  have 
been  picked  with  mechanical  pickers 
always  attract  thousands  of  mallards  dur- 
ing migration.  This  year  there  is  a  record 
acreage  and  the  corn  matured  early — 
meaning  a  great  share  of  the  corn  should 
be  picked  by  the  time  the  ducks  come, 
given  continued  favorable  weather.  Ducks 
feed  on  the  waste  corn  in  these  fields  and 
stay  until  snow  covers  it  too  deeply  to 
reach.  Some  open  winters  have  kept  them 


Louisiana  game  preserves  are  natural  habitats  for  all 
kinds  of  wildlife.  Above  are  pictured  Canadian  ring- 
neck  geese  and  coots  feeding  at  one  of  the  state  owned 
preserves.  On  left  is  a  pair  of  Canadian  ringnecks 
during  the   nesting  season. 


until  well  after  January  1,  although,  of 
course,  the  bulk  of  the  flight  goes  on 
through  to  the  Louisiana  marshes  and 
lakes. 

"We  have  the  feeling  that  lack  of 
southern  wintering  and  feeding  grounds — 
rapidly  diminishing  through  industrial  ex- 
pansion— is  a  major  limiting  factor  in  the 
continental  population  of  ducks. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  duck  and 
goose  hunters  in  Louisiana  are  in  for  a 
bountiful  supply  of  ducks  and  geese  this 
season,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  sports- 
men, violations  should  and  can  be  kept  to 
a  minimum.  If  that  is  so,  a  more  generous 
season  is  in  prospect  in  the  years  to  come. 

Duck  callers  from  many  parts  of  Louisi- 
ana and  from  many  other  states,  as  well, 
are  "chuckling"  and  quacV.ing  long  hours 
these  days  in  preparation  for  the  Inter- 
national Duck  Calling  Contest  to  be  held 
in  Crowley,  Louisiana,  November  5,  as  a 
big  feature  of  the  annual  Rice  Festival. 

Local  contests  are  scheduled  for  the 
rest  of  October  at  many  points  by  sports- 
men's  organizations   while    individuals   are 


going  "on  their  own".  Reports  from  Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi,  Texas  and  even  as  far 
North  as  Illinois  that  their  representatives 
will  be  on  hand  for  the  competition  which 
promises  to  excel  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  held  in  the  country.  Judges  include 
a  group  of  the  foremost  sportsmen  and 
experienced  wildfowl  hunters  in  the 
country,  and  prizes,  it  is  announced,  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
contest. 

The  first  half  of  Louisiana's  split  dove 
season  ended  Oct.  5  with  little  damage  to 
the  doves,  according  to  all  reports  received. 
Practically  unanimous  opinion  among 
sportsmen  was  to  the  effect  that  the  season 
selected  was  far  too  early  to  afford  any 
shooting  to  talk  about,  in  Louisiana. 

A  fair  crop  of  squirrels  and  an  immense 
crop  of  hunters  who  went  afield  enmasse 
when  the  October  1  season  was  announced, 
has  resulted  in  small  bags.  Perhaps  the 
rabbit  season,  which  opened  October  15, 
will  take  some  of  the  pressure  off  the 
bushy-tails. 

Sportsmen  can  contribute  substantially 
to    the    perpetuation     of    their    sport    by 


merely  returning  every  band  that  they 
find  on  the  game  they  bag,  according  to 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  While 
this  is  true  of  all  birds,  it  is  particularly 
true  of  migratory  species,  such  as  ducks, 
geese,  and  doves,  whose  movements  must 
be  known  if  equitable  hunting  seasons  are 
to  be  established. 

Banding  operations,  carried  on  by  the 
U.  S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  by  private 
licensed  banders,  by  the  Dominion  Wildlife 
Service  in  Canada,  and  by  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  at"  two  waterfowl 
lesearch  stations  at  Delta,  Manitoba,  and 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  have  uncov- 
ered many  new  facts  about  waterfowl 
habits.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  bands 
are  affixed  to  the  legs  of  waterfowl  every 
year.  Without  the  complete  cooperation  of 
the  sportsmen,  however,  the  intensive  band- 
ing operation  that  could  be  carried  on  by 
twice  the  present  number  of  biologists 
working   on   the   job,   would  fail. 

It  does  little  good  to  band  ducks  unless 
the  bands  recovered  by  hunters  are  re- 
turned. Little  time  is  needed  to  drop  a 
band  in  an  envelope  and  to  send  it  along 
to  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  one 
forgotten  band  in  the  hunting-coat  pocket 
of  a  sportsman  may  hold  the  key  to  some 
perplexing  problem  of  waterfowl  manage- 
ment. 


Several  wild  geese  became  confused  in 
a  storm  while  flying  over  an  Illinois  city 
and  took  the  glistening  wet  asphalt  of  a 
street  for  a  lake.  No  one  seems  to  know 
what  became  of  the  dead  geese,  but  my 
information  is  that  there  was  no  meat 
shortage  in  that  neighborhood  the  next 
day. 


(Left)  Snow  goose,  not  an  uncommon 
fowl  to  be  found  among  the  migratory 
geese  in  Louisiana's  marshes  during  the 
winter  months.  (Below)  Canadian  blue 
goose  to  be  found  in  ever  increasing 
numbers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
river   during   the   hunting   season. 


Earl  Long 

First  Governor  to 

Insure  Sport 
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I  overnor  Earl  K.  Long  is  the  first  Loui- 
siana governor  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  restocking  of  game  and  fish  in  this 
state.  At  the  recent  session  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Legislature  Governor  Long  made  it 
possible  for  $150,000  to  be  appropriated 
annually  to  replenish  the  dwindling  num- 
bers of  quail,  wild  turkey,  deer  and  game 
fish. 

By  this  act  alone  Governor  Long  has 
convinced  the  sportsmen  of  the  state  that 
he  is  interested  in  the  fish  and  game  popu- 
lation, that  not  only  affords  good  sport 
for  our  hunters  and  fishermen,  but  assures 
them  of  continued  sports  afield. 

Reared  in  a  section  of  the  state  where 
bird,  deer  and  squirrel  hunters  abound, 
Governor  Long  will  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  he  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  a  hunter  or  fisherman  although  he 
has  often  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  mounting 
a  horse  in  the  hills  of  Winn  parish  and  rid- 
ing out  to  hunt  wild  hogs.  But  he  is  not 
blind  to  the  need  for  restocking  game 
and  fish,  and  he  is  not  deaf  to  the  requests 
of  the  sportsmen  for  an  assurance  that 
there  will  always  be  good  hunting  in  Loui- 
siana. 

And  perhaps  Governor  Long  was  more 
far  seeing  than  meets  the  eye  in  his  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  spend  $150,000  each 
year  for  restocking  our  fish  and  game. 
How  many  businesses  in  the  state  are  de- 
pendent on  wildlife  resources,  or  the  sports 
associated  with  wildlife?  How  much  is 
spent  each  year  by  sportsmen  in  your 
community  for  hunting  and  fishing  equip- 
ment, guns,  shells,  gasoline,  clothing,  bait, 
food,  lodging,  etc.?  Where  does  the  sports- 
man's dollar  go? 

As  a  measuring  stick,  make  an  honest 
breakdown  of  your  expenditures  for  those 
things  necessary  to  carry  you  through  a 
year's  hunting  and  fishing,  and  you'll  be 
able  to  get  a  fah'ly  accurate  picture  of  the 
amount  of  money  our  wildlife  resources 
are  responsible  for  putting  into  circulation. 

Yet,  it's  big  business.  And  it's  good 
business  to  have  it  insured.  And  the  only 
way  to  insure  it  is  to  restock  and  rehabili- 
tate the  game  and  fish.  It  remained  for 
Governor  Earl  K.  Long  to  be  the  first 
Louisiana  governor  to  see  that  and  act 
accordingly. 


Governor    Earl    K.    Long 


HOW'D  YOU  LIKE  IT? 

The  new  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST  came  to  you  in  September, 
un-heralded.  This  new  publication,  produced  by  the  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  under  Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements,  replaces  the 
"Louisiana  Game,  Fur  and  Fish"  formerly  published  by  this  department, 
and  marks  a  radical  departure  in  the  type  of  publication.  We  hope  to  keep 
it  pictorial  in  appearance,  interesting  in  text,  and  informative  and  educa- 
tional in  fish  and  game  conservation.  Now  that  you've  seen  two  issues  of 
the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST  what  do  you  think  of  it? 

— The   Editor. 


1  HE  time  honored  ceremony  of  blessing 
the  shrimp  fleet  is  an  annual  event  in  many 
communities  in  South  and  Southwest  Loui- 
siana, but  nowhere  has  it  become  the 
combination  of  religious  rites  and  gala 
celebration  that  Morgan  City  produces 
each  year.  And  each  year  the  Morgan  City 
Shrimp  Festival  and  Blessing  of  the  Fleet 
grows  in   scope   and   prominence. 

The  three-day  festival,  October  1,  2  and 
3,  brought  thousands  to  Morgan  City  this 
year,  many  of  them  visitors  of  state  and 
national  prominence,  and  set  a  record  for 
attendance  and  enjoyment  thus  far  un- 
equaled.  The  blessing  of  the  fleet  was  in 
itself  blessed  by  splendid  weather  and  al- 
though many  of  the  craft  of  the  shrimp 
fleet  were  away  at  sea,  the  Atchafalaya 
Bay  harbor  was  packed  with  boats  of  all 
kinds,  gaily  decorated  and  loaded  with 
guests  on  the  Sunday  morning  the  Rev. 
Father  Jules  Toups,  pastor  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  church  in  Morgan  City,  on 
the   appropriately   decorated   "Monterrey", 


flagship   of  the  fleet,   made  his  ceremonial 
tour  of  the   harbor. 

Most  of  the  boats  in  the  harbor  were 
in  "full  dress",  decorated  brightly,  and  all 
had  the  American  flag  waving  from  their 
masts.  When  the  rites  of  the  church  were 
finished  the  "Water  Parade"  began  provid- 
ing a  spectacle  that  could  be  seen  nowhere 
but  in   Morgan   City  on   such   a  day. 

For  those  who  never  see  a  shrimp  except 
in  an  attractively  garnished  cocktail,  or  in 
a  salad,  such  a  thing  as  blessing  a  shrimp 
fleet  must  have  a  strange  sound.  For  that 
matter  only  a  very  few  persons  in  the 
world  have  ever  seen  a  shrimp  in  its 
natural  state,  with  head  and  tail  still  at- 
tached, and  the  only  ceremony  they  could 
conceive  in  connection  with  this  delicious 
crustacean  would  be  those  pantomimes  of 
an  Escoffier  chef  as  he  performed  his 
magic  in  the  kitchen. 

But  in  Louisiana,  home  of  folk  lore  and 
strange  ceremonials,  the  blessing  of  the 
shrimp  fleet  is  a  realistic  rite,  as  necessary 
as  a  good  trawl  and  stout  arms.  To  the 
many    thousands    who    attended    the    Mor- 
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gan  City  blessing,  the  annual  ceremony 
has  become  the  biggest  celebration  of  the 
year   for   them. 

They  begin  the  carnival  of  merriment 
on  Friday  with  a  roistering  parade  of  chil- 
dren through  the  streets,  their  faces 
painted  much  as  I  imagine  the  native 
Indians,  who  once  inhabited  that  section, 
painted  for  their  tribal  rites,  and  all  wear- 
ing some  form  of  sackcloth  garment,  old, 
ragged  and  often  very  dirty.  These  young- 
sters, however,  sound  just  the  proper  key- 
note for  the  remainder  of  the  festival. 
Their   merriment   is   unconfined,   their  gay 


The  ceremonial  craft  which   bore   Rev.  Father  Jules  Toups,  pastor  of  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  church   in   Morgan   City,  while   he  blessed  the  shrimp  fleet. 


LELIA  MAE  OZIO,  Queen 
of  the  1948  Shrimp  Festival 
and     Blessing     of    the     Fleet. 


voices  and  bright  smiles  adding  the  needed 
touch  to  stamp  the  affair  as  one  dedi- 
cated to  happiness. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  three 
days  there  are  parades  of  one  sort  and 
another,  including  the  "water  parade"  in 
the  Atchafalaya  Bay,  and  ending  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  with  the  beauty  parade  in 
which  the  Queen  of  the  Shrimp  festival, 
who  had  been  crowned  on  the  previous 
night  during  appropriate  ceremonies,  held 
the  featured  spot.  There  are  games,  too, 
and  concerts,  some  speech  making,  but 
not  too  much,  and  riding  high  above  every- 
thing the  boundless  hospitality  of  the 
townspeople,  the  shrimp  packers,  the  busi- 


One    of    the    floats    in    the    Shr 


p     Festival     parade    on    Sunday    afternoon    cf    the 
three-day   fete. 


nessmen  and  the  civic  leaders,  all  en- 
grossed with  but  one  idea  .  .  .  that  of 
making   the    annual   fete    a    success. 

Of  course  shrimp  are  served  on  the 
slightest  provocation  and  with  the  tastiest 
of  sauces,  just  as  if  the  prevailing  market 
price  for  this  marine  delicacy  had  not 
risen  higher  than  the  fondest  hopes  of  the 
fishermen. 

But,  although  the  product  of  the  shrimp 
trawler's  nets  are  brought  to  market  by 
weather-beaten  men  on  boats  that  give  off 
the  odors  of  their  calling,  and  are  packed 
or  dried  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  decidedly 
shrimpy,  all  of  which  gives  excuse  of  the 
Shrimp  Festival,  you  could  never,  by  the 
wildest  flights  of  imagination  couple  the 
shrimp  industry  with  the  beauty  pageant 
and  parade  of  the  last  day,  except  by  the 
Shrimp  Festival  designation. 


Twelve  glittering  floats,  gliding  silently 
and  smoothly  along  an  avenue  of  happy 
visitors,  each  bearing  from  three  to  six 
of  the  fairest  of  the  shrimp  country,  pro- 
vide a  tableau  of  beauty  that  is  unsur- 
passed even  in  this  country  of  feminine 
pulchritude.  Xo  bathing  beauty  parade, 
this  one,  but  a  parade  of  the  most  win- 
some, naturally  beautiful  and  graciously 
charming  girls  that  the  Atchafalaya 
country  could  produce,  a  contingent  of 
femininity  that  no  Hollywood  could  sur- 
pass. 

Dignitaries  of  state,  headed  by  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  William  J.  (Biil)  Dodd.  civic 
leaders,  prominent  politicians,  matrons  of 
society,  cowboys  and  cowgirls,  all  added 
their  dash  of  color  and  excellence  to  this 
parade,  while  a  dazzling  sun  beamed  down 
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Shrimp   trawlers    in    port   at    Morgan    City   for  the    blessing   of  the   sr 


BEAU 


"DENBY,"  said  Terence  Shane,  as  he 
sank  into  one  of  the  leather  chairs  in  the 
gun  room,  "put  some  logs  on." 

A  smile  flickered  across  the  big  man's 
face  as  the  flames  leaped  high  in  the  fire- 
place, and  a  gleam  of  reminiscence  had 
come  into  his  eyes.  Presently  the  sonorous 
voice  began. 

'  In  the  latish  afternoon  of  a  fine  Novem- 
ber day — said  Shane — a  good  many  years 
ago,  I  was  trudging  across  a  wild  and  un- 
frequented tract  where  I  had  been  doing 
a  little  bird  shooting.  The  shooting  light 
had  begun  to  fade,  and  with  weary  steps 
I  was  on  my  way  back  toward  my  rig.  It 
was  strange  terrain  to  me,  and  in  a  full 
day's  wandering  I  had  encountered  no 
other  other  man.  It  was  with  a  start  of 
surprise,  therefore,  that  I  noticed,  upon 
nearing  the  lane  where  my  horse  was  tied, 
a  solitary  figure  approaching  through  the 
dusk. 

He  was  a  wiry,  brown  fellow,  lean  as  a 
whip,    and    although    no    longer    a    young 


By  Randy  Dand 

(Reprinted  from   October  issue   of 
"Sports    Afield") 


man,  still  there  was  something  of  youth 
in  his  stride.  A  long  swinging  one  it  was, 
the  kind  that  comes  from  mile  after  mile 
of  upland  gunning. 

He  stopped  when  he  drew  near,  and 
leaning  easily  against  the  old  rail  fence, 
he  spoke.  His  speech  was  slow  and  soft, 
and  kind  beyond  expression. 

"Not  a  bad  setter,  young  fellow,"  he 
said.  "Like  to  get  into  a  few  birds?  I 
walked  up  a  bevy  a  short  piece  down  the 

way." 

I  looked  sharply  at  him  then,  mistrustful 
of  the  compliment  he  had  paid  my  dog. 
She    was    a    rattlebrained    creature    of    ob- 


scure origin,  and  although  I  had  grassed 
a  few  birds  that  day,  it  had  been  largely 
despite  her  efforts.  But  I  saw  nothing  in 
the  man's  face  but  sincerity. 

I  told  him  I  wouldn't  mind  getting  a 
point  or  two  before  calling  it  a  day,  and 
with  that  he  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a 
hickory  close  by,  cupped  his  hands  to  his 
mouth,  and  whistled  softly  to  the  birds  he 
had  flushed  down  the  way. 

The  small,  plaintive  notes  seemed  to 
hang  on  the  evening  stillness,  and  so  exact 
were  they  in  their  imitation  that  for  a 
moment  I'd  have  sworn  they  had  come 
from  the   throat  of  a  bird. 

After  they  had  died  away  he  whistled 
again.  And  then  an  answer  came.  From 
somewhere  ahead,  then  from  the  tangle  of 
briers  at  the  edge  of  the  lane,  then  two 
more  from  briers,  but  closer  now.  And 
finally  it  was  like  a  miniature  chorus  rising 
from  a  host  of  tiny  throats  the  whistle  of 
this  brown  fellow  blending  naturally  with 


the  others.  The  birds  were  bunching  for 
the  night  in  the  shelter  of  the  briers,  and 
when  he   talked   'to  them  they   understood. 

We  went  in  there  where  that  bevy  had 
told  him  they  were  going  to  be,  and  the 
way  that  fellow  handled  things  was  some- 
thing to  open  your  eyes.  Slow  and  deliber- 
ate he  was,  as  though  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  time.  And  there  was  something 
else  about  him,  too.  It  was  the  easy  assur- 
ance of  the  man  who  is  master  of  his 
trade. 

We  stayed  in  there  awhile,  with  the 
birds  boiling  up  all  around  and  my  dog 
working  nicely  on  them,  and  when  we  got 
back  to  my  rig  it  was  quite  dark  and  the 
moon  had  risen.  That,  Denby,  was  the 
beginning  of  a  friendship  that  grew  deep 
and  solid  with  the  years. 

After  that,  his  grave,  tanned  face  came 
to  be  a  familiar  sight  to  me.  In  his  old 
shooting  coat  and  slouch  hat  he  would 
trudge  along  behind  his  dogs  over  the 
lonely  countryside  surrounding  his  little 
farm,  and  the  gun  he  sometimes  carried 
nestled  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm  in  a  way 
that  made  me  half  believe  he'd  been  born 
with  it  there,  so  easy  and  natural  was  it. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  go  out  with  him, 
and  an  education.  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed I  learned  to  look  for  much  more  in 
a  dog  than  the  mere  quantity  of  his  points. 
The  mysteries  of  the  stud  book  were  being- 
unfolded  and  made  manifest  under  Garly's 
patient  guidance.  Gradually  I  was  coming 
to  know  what  the  gallant,  splendidly  bred 
bird   dog  was   like. 

The  dogs  on  Garly's  little  farm  were 
different  from  the  dogs  I  had  known,  as 
different  as  a  king  from  a  clown. 

By  this  time  I  was  wearing  into  the 
work  at  the  office,  and  with  this  thing  and 
that  it  followed  that  my  trips  afield  after 
the  feathered  bits  grew  more  and  more 
infrequent.  Months  passed.  Then  one  after- 
noon in  autumn  I  drove  out  to  Garly's 
farm. 

"I  was  hopin'  you'd  come  out,  Terence," 
he-  greeted  me.  "I've  got  a  dog  to  show 
you." 

As  he  spoke,  the  kitchen  door  opened 
and  a  pointer  stalked  toward  us  across  the 
lawn.  He  came  toward  us  quietly,  and 
with  confidence,  a  beautiful  white-and- 
liver  dog,  large,  moving  with  the  grace  of 
a  clipper  before  the  wind.  The  clean  neck 
and  shoulders,  the  proud,  sweet  head,  the 
gallant  eyes! 

"That's  him,"  Garly  grinned,  and  there 
was  a  triumphant  ring  in  his  voice. 
"Missy's  pup.  He  thinks  he's  one  of  the 
folks.  I  reckon  the  loose  bolts  have  tight- 
ened  since  you  saw  him  last." 

In  one  swift  glance  I  saw  the  straight, 
strong  legs,  the  splendid  depth  of  chest, 
the  wide  and  well-bent  stifles.  Instead  of 
the  awkward,  hobble-dehop  puppy  I  had 
seen  a  year  before,  I  now  gazed  upon  the 
completed  work,  and  the  work  of  God  it 


was.    From    the    nobly    chiseled     OlUZZle     to 

the    well-set,    lance-like    tail,    he    was    cast 
from    a    faultless    mold. 

"Garly,"  I  said  slowly,  "he's  too  good 
to   be   true !" 

Garly  looked  at  me,  and  his  tanned  face 
broke  into  a  wide,  understanding  smile. 

"We  call  him  Beau,"  he  drawled.  "I've 
been  trying  for  20  years  to  get  one  like 
him,  Terence,  I  want  you  to  see  him  in 
the  field." 

A  few  minutes  later  I  was  watching  a 
white  streak  fade  across  the  stubble  into 
the  distance. 

"Ain't  he  hell,  though?"  Garly  chuckled, 
as  we  started  after  the  fleeting  Beau.  "An- 
other year  and  he'll  be  one  awful  dog  to 
beat.    You'll    see." 

And  I  did.  By  the  time  another  autumn 
had  come,  Beau  had  become  a  dog  that 
could  change  an  afternoon's  gunning  into 
an  experience  that  stirred  me  like  a  strain 
of  music. 

He  seemed  to  require  no  handling  at  all. 
If  birds  were  on  the  course  he  simply  went 
to  them  like  an  arrow  finding  its  mark, 
and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  follow. 
And  sometimes  he'd  take  a  notion  to  leave 
the  course  if  it  didn't  look  promising  to 
him,  and  he'd  take  a  fling  at  some  far-off 
thicket  or  brier  patch.  Usually  when  that 
happened  you  would  find  him  on  point  at 
the  end  of  his  cast,  the  birds  lying  straight 
before  him.  But  if  he'd  been  wrong  you'd 
soon  see  him  out  in  front  again,  driving 
with  that  easy,  flowing  stride  toward  other 
likely  cover. 

"We  don't  take  old  Beau  hunting  with 
us,"  Garly  would  drawl.  "He  takes  us  along 
with   him." 

And  so  he  did — to  BIRDS! 

The  big  fellow  had  completely  won  my 
heart,  and  I'd  have  given  a  handsome  sum 
to  own  him.  I  was  moved  to  speak  of 
this  one  evening  after  an  unforgettable 
day  in  the  field. 

"Garly,"  I  said,  as  I  slipped  my  gun 
into  the  case  and  climbed  into  the  car,  "I 
don't  know  if  you  realize  how  much  I've 
come  to  think  of  this  dog.  I'd  like  to  own 
him,  Garly.  I  haven't  the  patience  to  wait 
nor  the  brains  it  takes  to  breed  one  like 
him.  I'd  like  to  buy  him,  Garly.  Would  you 
consider  selling  him  to  me?" 

There  was  no  surprise  in  my  friend's 
face.  Garly  smiled  understandingly,  and 
drawled  with  a  trace  of  regret: 

"I  know  you  think  a  lot  of  him,  Terence. 
We  all  do.  But  he's  more  than  a  fine  dog- 
to  us.  He's  sort  of  a  part  of  the  family. 
To  sell  him  would  be  like  selling  out  a 
friend.  Even  to  you.  I  reckon  you  under- 
stand." 

I  did  and  no  more  was  said. 

A  dozen  times  we  hunted  together  that 
autumn,  and  each  time  we  went  afield 
Beau  turned  in  his  usual  sterling  per- 
formance. I  was  called  away  on  business 
then,  and  when  I  returned  fall  was  gone 


and  it  was  winter.  I  stayed  in  town,  work- 
ing like  a  Briton,  and  before  I  saw  Garly 
and  Beau  again,  autumn  had  come  back. 
In  the  country  the  dun-colored  fields  were 
beckoning,  stretching  away  to  the  gold  of 
corn  in  the  shock.  And  in  the  distance  the 
mellow  beauty  of  the  hardwoods. 

Standing  at  my  office  window,  I  gazed 
down  at  the  street  without  really  seeing  it. 
Instead,  I  was  seeing  two  figures  in  worn 
shooting  clothes,  stepping  in  ahead  of  a 
dog,  a  dog  that  stood  as  though  molded 
in  stone,  his  dark  eyes  blazing  like  stars 
as  he  awaited  the  flush  of  the  birds.  I  was 
seeing  myself,  and  Garly,  and  Beau. 

The  door  opened  and  I  was  told  that  a 
Mr.  Cole  was  waiting  to  see  me,  a  Mr. 
Garly  Cole. 

I  was  overjoyed  that  my  friend  had 
decided  at  last  to  pay  me  a  long-promised 
visit.  And  I  was  immensely  curious,  too. 
I  knew  how  he  disliked  the  city,  how  sel- 
dom he  came  to  town  at  all. 

He  wore  an  ancient,  shiny  blue  serge 
suit,  threadbare  at  the  cuffs,  and  a  freshly 
laundered  white  shirt  whose  frayed  collar 
appeared  to  be  cutting  into  his  neck.  His 
shoes  of  brown  leather  were  far  from  new. 
but  they  had  been  rubbed  and  polished 
until  they  had  the  glasslike  quality  of 
varnish.  Dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  he 
must  have  seemed  awkward  and  homely 
and  very  odd  to  those  who  noticed  him. 
but  his  brown,  grave  face  was  a  wonderful 
sight  to  me. 

"I  don't  want  to  take  any  more  of  your 
time  than  I  can  help.  Terence,"  he  said. 
"I  know  that  if  you  had  any  time  to  spare 
you'd  have  been  out  to  see  us  before  this. 
I  came  to  see  you  about  Beau." 

'Beau?''  And  seeing  the  look  of  con- 
cern upon  my  face  he  added  with  a  weary 
sort  of  smile : 

"Nothing  at  all  is  wrong  with  him, 
Terence.  He's  going  better  than  ever.  I 
was  wondering  if  you'd  still  like  to  buy 
him.  I'd  have  come  in  to  see  you  about 
it  this  summer,  but  he  wouldn't  have  beer. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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of  much  use  to  you  then.  I  figured  to  wait 
until  fall.  I  could  have  him  tuned  up  for 
you  then.  I've  been  workin'  him  for  a 
month,  in  the  evenings,  and  yesterday  I 
knew  he  was  ready.  I  ran  him  for  five 
hours,  trying  to  find  a  hole.  I  couldn't, 
Terence.  I  looked  clean  through  him,  and 
if  I  can't  find  a  flaw.  I  guess  there  just 
isn't  any  there." 

I  must  have  looked  my  bewilderment. 

"Things  haven't  been  going  very  well, 
Terence,"  Garly  went  on  to  explain.  "The 
missus  has  been  sick  for  months.  It  w^ll 
mean  an  operation.  My  barn  burned  last 
June,  and  the  crops— well,  you  know  what 
a  drought  we've  had." 

"And  the  other  dogs?"  I  asked.  "Last 
Shot,  and  Bloom,  and— and  that  sweet 
little  hunter,  Missy?" 

Garly  fumbled  pitifully  with  his  hat  and 
looked  away. 

"Gone,"  he  answered.  "A  sportsman 
from  Baltimore  took  all  three.  He  was 
dead  set  on  takin'  old  Beau  too,  but  I 
wanted  to  talk  with  you  first.  Everything 
is  going  to  be  all  right,"  he  added  quietly. 
"It's  just  that  a  little  money  will  help, 
and  if  you  still  want  him,  a  hundred  dol- 
lars will  make  things  easier." 

"But,  Garly!"  I  said.  "Sure  I  want 
him — more  than  ever.  But  I'm  damned  if 
I'll  take  advantage  of  your  bad  luck  in  that 
fashion!  You  probably  wouldn't  sell  him 
to  anybody  else,  and  you  ask  me  if  I'd 
like  to  buy  him  for  a  fraction  of  his  value ! 
Garly,   you   ought  to  be   ashamed." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Garly  said,  and  the 
expression  of  his  face  was  one  I  shall  never 
forget.  "A  hundred  dollars  will  do,  and — 
well  I'd  like  to  feel  that  I  didn't  sell  old 
Beau,  that  I  sort  of  gave  him  to  you  and 
you  made  me  a  present  of  the  money.  It 
was  bad  enough  when  Missy  left.  Maybe 
you  know  what  I  mean." 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  slowly,  "maybe  I  do. 
When  shall  I  get  him?"  Garly  smiled  at 
me  out  of  sad  eyes. 

"He's  here  now.  My  boy's  with  him  out- 
side. I'll  bring  him  in." 

Of  course,  I  took  Beau  out  that  day. 
He  and  I  weren't  strangers.  Back  of  the 
house  the  pasture  ended  at  a  rail  fence 
200  yards  away.  Beyond  the  fence  was  a 
field  where  wheat  had  stood  that  summer, 
and  beyond  the  stubble  was  a  thicket.  One 
covey  of  birds  was  there,  I  knew.  Safe 
from  the  guns,  and  fed  each  winter  by  our 
old  gardner  and  myself,  they  had  come  to 
be  as  much  a  part  of  the  family  as  m> 
father's  fighting  chickens. 

At  the  pasture  I  unsnapped  the  leash 
and  Beau  was  away,  making  for  the  rail 
fence  with  that  powerful,  easy  stride.  His 
head  was  high,  and  his  tail  was  whipping 
in  merry  little  arcs  as  he  sailed  across  the 
pasture. 

Over  the  fence  he  went,  taking  it  in 
full  stride,  and  when  I  reached  the  end  of 
the  pasture  I  saw  him  well  out  in  the  field 


beyond.  I  climbed  aboard  the  fence  just 
in  time  to  see  him  increase  his  speed 
another  notch,  lower  his  head,  and  going 
like  a  bull  at  the  gate,  deliberately  bust 
that  fat  covey  of  birds. 

He  had  gone  to  them  as  if  he  were 
keeping  an  appointment,  split  the  covey 
wide  open,  and  was  chasing  the  very  hell 
out  of  them,  like  the  greenest  puppy.  The 
last  I  saw  of  the  birds  they  were  fanning 
out  near  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  and  Beau 
wasn't  far  behind.  And  he  was  barking! 

Flabbergasted,  I  fumbled  around  for  my 
whistle.  Beau  had  faded  away  like  a  phan- 
tom, and  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  had  been 
dreaming  it  all.  Almost  I  hoped  I  was. 
For  more  than  an  hour  I  whistled  and 
called,  then  finally  becoming  convinced 
that  it  futile,  I  started  home,  still  dazed 
by  what  had  happened. 

When  I  reached  the  house  I  found  him 
sitting  on  the  running  board  of  my  car, 
his  grave  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  me  specula- 
tively. 

I  watched  him  closely  at  feeding  time, 
and  he  ate  like  a  dog  in  field  trial  form, 
polishing  his  feed  pan  to  silver  brightness. 
That  night  I  left  him  outside,  chained  to 
his  kennel.  In  the  morning  I  meant  to  try 
again. 

The  sun  felt  pleasant  against  my  back 
as  we  started  from  the  house  the  next 
morning.  Those  birds  would  have  been  out 
early,  had  probably  already  eaten  break- 
fast, and  should  be  lying  along  the  little 
ditch  at  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  concealed 
cunningly  in  the  deep  gray  grass.  They 
should   lie   well,    too,   I   figured,   thanks   to 


their  full  bellies  and  the  warm  sunlight, 
and  they  shouldn't  fiy  so  far  when  we 
lifted  them.  As  to  Beau's  weird  behavior 
of  the  day  before,  I  had  dismissed  that, 
after  a  troubled  night,  as  one  of  the 
vagaries  of  bird  dog  nature. 

Beau  tugged  and  tugged  at  his  leash 
as  we  approached  the  pasture,  impatient  to 
be  gone.  And  then  the  big  pointer  was 
away,  fading  toward  the  golden  stubble. 
The  lofty  head,  the  powerful  gait,  the  gal- 
lant, whipping  tail. 

And  as  he  shot  past  the  thicket  he 
whirled  in  mid-air  and  came  down  solid 
as  a  church.    He  had  'em! 

But  as  I  started  to  him  he  sprang  for- 
ward in  one  great  bound,  and  when  he 
came  down  birds  were  going  up  all  around 
him.  He  just  stood  there  stupidly,  watching 
them  wing  away,  and  then  sat  down  to 
await  the  lacing  he  had  every  reason  to 
expect.  But  it  never  came.  Instead,  I 
snapped  the  leash  to  the  ring  in  his  collar 
and  dragged  him  out  of  there.  That  after- 
noon I  loaded  him  into  the  car  and  drove 
into  the  country. 

The  sun  was  lowering  toward  the  hills 
as  I  turned  into  Garly's  lane.  Near  a  stack 
of  cordwood  Garly  was  splitting  kindling, 
and  his  two  youngsters  were  helping  him, 
stacking  the  wood  neatly. 

Before  I  could  stop  him,  Beau  had 
leaped  from  the  car  and  was  racing  across 
the  lawn,  barking  joyous  little  yips.  He 
leaped  upon  the  children,  almost  knocking 
them  down,  so  eager  was  he  to  see  them. 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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BUCK  FEVER 


By  Bill  Werlla 


1  HIS  past  week  I  promised  myself  to  go 
over  my  fishing  tackle  box,  clean  my  lures 
and  hooks,  oil  my  reels  and  put  them  away 
until  spring — not  that  the  fishing  season  is 
over,  for  in  Louisiana,  no  sportsman  can 
possibly  take  advantage  of  all  the  oppor- 
tunities of  hunting  any  year  'round  fishing 
available  to  him,  but  because  the  hunting 
season  is  here. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  noticed  a  bunch  of 
teal  ducks  in  the  marsh,  flying  just  above 
the  cut  grass;  then  less  than  a  week  ago 
twelve  Pintails  came  over  high  heading  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river.  I  saw  a 
squirrel  run  across  the  Airline  Highway 
between  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge; 
now  I  am  listening  for  a  sound  that  may 
come  any  night — it  is  the  honk  of  Cana- 
dian geese,  "La-oonk",  coming  home  for 
the  winter — then  the  Blue  geese,  ducks 
and  other  wildfowl  flying  overhead.  I  am 
a  sound  sleeper  but  these  sounds  I  will 
hear,  and  if  I  should  get  up  quietly  so  as 
not  to  awaken  my  wife,  and  go  out  on  the 
porch  to  listen,  it  isn't  because  I'm  a  sissy 
or  sentimental — I  am  just  giving  a  silent 
salute  to  old  friends  I  have  known  for  the 
past  forty-one  years  in  Texas  and  Loui- 
siana. 

My  wife,  I  think,  has  some  vague  idea 
that  she  may  have  to  listen  to  some  alibis 
real  soon  as  to  why  I  have  to  be  absent 
over  the  coming  week-ends.  I  really  don't 


Deer  Hunting  Dates 

In  twenty-five  parishes  in  the  state 
of  Louisiana  there  will  be  no  deer  hunt- 
ing this  year.  Commissioner  Ernest  S. 
Clements  has  fixed  the  open  season  on 
deer  in  the  remaining  parishes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  deer  population  and 
the  conditions  that  prevail  individually 
in  those  parishes.  For  the  complete 
schedule  of  hunting  dates  for  deer  in 
Louisiana  see  the  back  page  of  this 
issue  of  the  LOUISIANA  CONSER- 
VATIONIST. 


••That    call's    for    you!" 


know  why  she  should  suspect  me — I've 
been  exceptionally  good  lately.  Could  it  be 
because  I'm  cleaning  my  decoys,  tuning 
my  duck  and  goose  call,  looking  over  my 
hunting  clothes,  cleaning  my  gun  and 
cussing  my  deer  hounds  because  they  are 
too  fat? 

For  the  past  eighteen  years  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  hunt  for  every  kind  of 
game,  and  fish  for  every  type  of  fish  known 
to  this  state.  I  am  no  authority  on  either, 
but  one  of  my  favorite  sports  is  deer 
hunting. 

A  deer  hunt  in  the  swamps  and  marshes 
of  South  Louisiana  is  one  of  the  hardest 
hunts  to  be  made.  If  you  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful it  means  that  you  must  go  back 
into  the  swamp  or  marsh  to  find  the  deer; 


you  must  know  your  territory  and  have 
good  deer  hounds.  To  a  person  who  does 
not  know  this  territory  it  might  seem  that 
it  is  a  crime  to  run  deer  with  those  big 
hounds.  Don't  feel  sorry  for  the  deer — 
save  your  sympathy  for  the  hunters  and 
the   dogs. 

You  no  doubt  have  heard  many  glow- 
ing tales  of  deer  hunting  but  has  anyone 
ever  told  you  of  that  sport's  disadvan- 
tages? First  you  must  get  to  the  place 
where  the  hunt  is  to  be  made.  You  often 
have  walked  at  least  a  mile,  and  very 
often  much  farther,  through  water  ranging 
from  ankle  deep  up  to  your  waist — it's 
cold — you  have  to  carry  your  gun  and 
pack,  your  footing  is  not  sound,  cypress 
knees,  alligator  holes  and  undergrowth  are 
in  your  path.  You  probably  fall  several 
times,  getting  water  in  your  boots,  and 
your  face  and  hands  become  scratched  by 
briers.  You  finally  arrive  at  the  place  where 
you  are  to  be  stationed,  take  a  seat  on  a 
stump — if  you  can  find  a  dry  one.  but 
you  are  still  in  water  nearly  to  your 
knees.  Then  you  don't  move  for  several 
hours.  You  don't  smoke — deer  have  a  keen 
sense  of  smell.  You  can't  drink — liquor 
on  a  stand  automatically  bars  you  from 
the  club.  Then,  if  you're  lucky  maybe  you 
get  a  chance  to  shoot.  But  the  chances 
are  twelve  to  one  you  won't.  Then  when  it 
seems  you  have  been  there  for  days,  they 
come  back  for  you,  and  you  go  through 
the  same  trip  getting  back  to  camp  as 
when   you   came    out.   If   you   get   a   small 
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(Top  left)  Thoroughbred  deer  hound. 
(Top  right)  Louisiana  game  warden  res- 
cueing  two  fawns  during  high  water. 
(Lower  left)  Concentration  of  fawns  and 
doe  on  a  spot  of  high  ground  during 
flood    time    in    South    Louisiana. 


share  of  venison  for  your  efforts,  you 
know  you  have  really  earned  it  the  hard 
way. 

This  may  all  seem  too  tough — but — if 
you  can  take  it,  you  soon  learn  why  a  deer 
hunter  will  take  this  punishment.  You 
hunt  with  your  friends  who  can  and  must 
be  able  to  take  it.  They  admire  and  love 
their  dogs.  A  top  hound  may  get  more 
attention  and  respect  than  you  get.  The 
hunting  party  will  leave  the  city  late  in 
the  afternoon  and  go  to  the  club,  built 
back  in  the  swamps,  maybe  by  boat,  or  by 
walking  from  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  each 
bringing  his  dog  or  dogs.  All  pitch  in  for 
the  chores.  One  man  is  in  charge  of  the 
camp  and  each  week  assigns  his  help.  If 
he  tells  you  to  wash  dishes  for  that  trip — 
even  if  you  own  half  the  City  of  New  Or- 
leans— you  had  better  do  just  that  if  you 
ever  intend  to  make  another  trip. 

After  supper  is  when  the  slaughter  of 
deer  begins — not  that  deer  hunters  stretch 
the  truth  any  more  than  any  other  sports- 
men— but  they  are  alone  more  and  have  no 
witness,  therefore  they  feel  safer  in  telling 
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(Above)  One  of  Louisiana's  veteran  pio- 
neer piquer  (pee-kay  men),  ready  to 
sound  his  horn  to  start  the  hounds  on 
the  way  after  the  elusive  buck.  (Top 
right)  A  trio  of  blooded  deer  hounds, 
ready  to  be  unleashed  on  a  deer  hunt. 
(Below)  A  pair  of  bucks  in  a  South  Lou- 
isiana  marsh,  stealing   away  from  danger. 


their  stories  about  their  wonderful  dogs 
and  shooting.  There  will  be  more  deer 
killed  around  that  table  that  night  than 
will  be  killed  in  the  entire  State  of  Loui- 
siana during  the  season.  And  the  hounds 
you  will  hear  about  are  worth  at  least 
$500   each,   according  to   their  owners. 

Let  me  give  you  a  tip :  Don't  ever 
rate   another  man's   dog — past,   present  or 
future.    Talk    about   his    relatives    or    any- 
thing else  all  you  like — but  don't  cuss  or 
mistreat  his  dog. 

The  next  morning  you  are  up  before 
day,  getting  your  breakfast,  and  getting 
ready  for  the  hunt.  Then,  with  the  bunch, 
you  take  to  the  swamp  to  make  the  barri- 
cade. One  man  leads,  dropping  off  each 
man  about  150  yards  apart — either  in  a 
straight  line,  "U-shaped"  or  triangle,  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  men  on  the 
hunt.  No  man  can  load  his  gun  until  after 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Deer    on    a     Louisiana    game    preserve    where    they    have    been    protected    so 
long    they    are    no    longer   wild. 


The  New  Restocking  Program 


By  Major  James  Brown 


Director  Fish    and   Game   Division 
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HEN  Governor  Earl  K.  Long  appointed 
Ernest  S.  Clements  Commissioner  of  Loui- 
siana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Department, 
his  first  act  was  to  institute  a  study  for 
the  need  of  immediate  restocking  of  deer, 
turkey  and  quail,  and  a  greatly  increased 
program  for  the  restocking  of  our  public 
waters  with  game  fish.  This  study  deter- 
mined his  plan. 

With  the  approval  and  the  personal  aid 
of  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  enacted 
House  Bill  No.  244  which  became  Act  No. 
70  of  the  Legislature  of  1948:  "Be  it  en- 
acted by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  that 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  ($150,000.00)  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1948,  and  ending  June 
30,  1949,  and  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  ($150,000.00)  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1949,  and 
ending  June  30,  1950,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  General 
Fund  to  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
quail,  deer,  turkey  and  other  wild  game 
and  restocking  lakes  and  streams  with  fish. 

"The  sums  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
be   in   addition  to  all  other  appropriations 


provided    by    law    for   the    Department    of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries." 

This  special  appropriation,  dedicated  by 
the  Legislature  for  a  restocking  program, 
has  provided  the  necessary  funds  to  pur- 
chase quail,  deer,  turkey  and  to  increase 
the  fish  rescue  crews.  A  research  project 
to  determine  the  proper  places  in  the  State 
for  the  distribution  of  quail,  deer  and 
turkey  has  been  initiated,  under  the  leader- 


ship of  a  qualified  biologist.  A  definite  and 
precise  plan  is  being  prepared  for  this  dis- 
tribution. Each  parish  will  be  allotted  the 
numbers  and  specie  of  game  for  whieh  it 
has  habitat  that  will  support  such  game. 

Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  quail 
have  been  started.  The  present  ban  on 
the  export  of  wild  quail  trapped  in  Mexico, 
is  expected  to  be  removed  this  winter.  If 
so,  it  is  planned  to  purchase  up  to  fifty 
thousand  of  the  Texas  Bob  White  quail 
trapped  in  the  high  plateaus  of  the  North 
of  Mexico. 

A  limited  amount  of  hatchery  raised 
quail  will  be  released  from  our  two  State 
quail  hatcheries  in  carefully  selected 
areas.  An  additional  number  of  quail  will 
be  purchased  from  commercial  game  farms 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  quail  from  Mex- 
ico are  unavailable.  During  September 
approximately  fifteen  hundred  (1,500) 
quail  from  the  State  hatcheries  have  been 
released.  These  quail  were  banded  and  re- 
leased in  lots  of  twenty  each.  It  is  hoped 
and  expected  that  all  quail  hunters  will 
carefully  examine  the  quail  they  shoot  and 
return  to  the  Department  any  bands  they 
find. 

Negotiations  with  the  state  of  Texas, 
through  their  Game,  Fish  and  Oyster  Com- 
mission, and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  have  been  successfully  concluded. 
Louisiana  will  receive  one  hundred  (100) 
live-trapped  wild  deer  from  the  Aransas 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Texas,  for  re- 
stocking in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  An  addi- 
tional one  hundred  (100)  deer  have  been 
contracted  for  from  a  private  game  pre- 
serve near  Minden,  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Glenn  Shadow,  the  owner  of  this 
private  preserve,  has  agreed  to  allow  the 
Department  to  live-trap  up  to  one  hun- 
dred deer.  The  traps  have  been  built  and 
are  on  the  preserve  now.  This  winter 
when  conditions  are  right,  the  Depart- 
ment will  trap  and  distribute  the  deer 
from  that  preserve. 

Marsh  Island,  a  State-owned  wildlife 
sanctuary,  located  at  the  entrance  of  Ver- 
milion    Bay,    has    a    large    population    of 


A  fleet  of  trucks,  used   by  the   Fish   and  Game  department  of  the   Louisiana   Depart- 
ment   of    Wildlife    and    Fisheries,    to    transport    fish    from    one    location    to    another 
during  the  restocking  of  streams  and   lakes  throughout  the  state. 
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(leer.  A  project  is  being  planned  to  live- 
trap  some  of  these  deer  for  distribution 
throughout   the    deer   range    of   the   State. 

Wild  turkeys  have  been  difficult  to  find. 
There  are  several  sources  from  which  it  is 
hoped  a  supply  will  be  available.  Although 
Louisiana's  turkey  range  is  restricted, 
there  are  a  number  of  areas  that  could  sup- 
port wild  turkeys.  As  soon  as  a  source 
is  located,  the  wild  turkey  will  be  pur- 
chased and  distribution  made  in  the  best 
areas. 

Louisiana  possesses  a  vast  number  of 
natural  fish  hatcheries,  particularly  along 
our  major  river  systems.  The  borrow  pits, 
created  by  the  building  of  levees  and  the 
making  of  fills  to  construct  our  roads, 
combined  with  our  many  shallow  lakes, 
are  flooded  nearly  every  year  and  re- 
stocked with  all  species  of  fish  native  to  our 
waters.  Many  of  these  shallow  lakes  and 
borrow  pits  are  not  easily  accessible  to 
the  fisherman  and  many  go  dry  in  the 
dry   periods   each   summer   and    early   fall. 

These  waters  are  seined  by  trained 
crews,  the  fish  carefully  sorted  and  the 
large  mouth  Black  Bass,  (Trout)  and 
the  White  Perch  (Sac-a-lait)  are  placed  in 
specially  equipped  trucks  for  distribution 
in  the  public  waters  that  are  heavily 
fished.  The  waters  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  crews  operate  are  first  stocked,  then 
if  any  additional  fish  are  available  they 
are  distributed  in  heavily  fished  waters  of 
neighboring    parishes. 

Two  new  trucks  have  been  purchased 
for  $13,305.68.  These  added  to  the  two 
live  fish  transportation  units  already  pos- 
sessed, makes  a  fleet  of  four  of  the  newest 
and  finest  live  fish  transportation  units 
available.  From  May  11,  1948  through 
July  10,  1948,  fifty  distributions  were 
made  in  twelve  parishes,  consisting  of 
50,127  white  perch,  weighing  9,488 
pounds,  and  2,825  large  mouth  Black  Bass, 
weighing  3,724  pounds.  From  July  12, 
1948,  through  September  20,  1948,  thirty- 
six  distributions  were  made  in  seventeen 
parishes,  totaling  35,627  White  Perch, 
weighing  9,425  V2  pounds,  and  4,215  large 
mouth  Black  Bass,  weighing  3,186  pounds. 
We  are  now  forming  a  new  crew  and 
through  the  fall  and  winter,  weather  per- 
mitting, we  expect  to  keep  the  four  live 
fish  transportation  units  in  full  operation. 
Governor  Long,  the  Legislature,  Com- 
missioner Clements  and  the  Department 
have  done  and  are  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  rapidly  replenish  our  game  and  fish. 
This  restocking  program  co-ordinated  with 
the  other  activities  of  the  Department, 
with  the  support  of  all  the  people,  should 
restore  our  wildlife  resources  to  their  for- 
mer abundance. 


A  128-pound  snapping  turtle  was  caught 
by  R.  R.  Vanerwegen,  Schulter,  Okla.,  in 
the  Deep  Fork  River  of  that  state.  We 
wonder  how  old  this  100-pounder  really  is 
and  how  many  tons  of  game  fish  it  has 
destroyed  in   that  time. 
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Quail    being    turned    loose    after    they    have    been    raised    in    a    Lo 
siana    hatchery. 


LET'S  PLAY  IT  SAFE! 


With  more  hunters  in  the  fields  than  ever  before,  the  Sporting  Arms  and 
Ammunition  Manufacturers'  Institute  calls  for  strict  observance  of  firearms 
safety  rules  throughout  the  United  States  during  the   1948  hunting  season. 

A  record-breaking  number  of  nimrods,  eclipsing  even  the  12,066,763  who 
bought  licenses  in  1947,  is  expected  to  sally  forth  on  hunting  trips  this  season,  the 
Institute  announced.  As  a  natural  result,  common  sense,  courtesy  and  constant 
vigilance  will  be  a  "must"  for  every  person,  young  or  old,  if  hunting  is  to  retain 
its  rank  as  one  of  America's  safest  sports. 

The  Institute  named  the  following  as  among  the  most  common  causes  of 
accidents:  Use  of  modern  loads  in  old  Damascus-barrel  shotguns;  failure  to  keep 
the  safety  on  until  ready  to  fire;  failure  of  brush  hunters  to  guard  against  heavy 
twigs  pulling  the  trigger  and  firing  the  gun  accidentally ;  crossing  slippery  rocks 
in  a  stream  while  carrying  a  loaded  firearm;  and  failure  to  recognize — or  to  wear — 
bright  colored,  distinctive  clothing  designed  to  prevent  a  hunter  from  being  mis- 
taken for  a   deer  or  other  game   animal. 

All  hunters  were  urged  to  learn  and  follow  the  Ten  Commandments  of 
Safety.  Wildlife  Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements  suggests  that  they  be  clipped 
from  this  article  and  pasted  in  gun  case  or  knapsack  as  reminders  of  what  to  do, 
and  what  not  to  do,  when  hunting. 

These  Ten  Commandments  are  : 

1.  Treat    every    gun    with    the    respect    due    a    loaded    gun.    This    is    the 
cardinal    rule   of    gun    safety. 

2.  Carry    only    empty    guns,    taken    down    or    with    the    action    open,    into 
your    automobile,    camp,    and    home. 

3.  Always   be   sure    that   the   barrel   and    action   are    clear   of   obstructions. 

4.  Always   carry    your   gun    so    that    you   can   control    the   direction    of    the 
muzzle,   even   if   you   stumble. 

5.  Be    sure    of    your    target    before    you   pull    the    trigger. 

6.  Never    point    a    gun   at   anything    you   do    not    want    to    shoot. 

7.  Never   leave   your   gun    unattended    unless    you    unload    it    first. 

8.  Never  climb   a   tree   or   a   fence   with   a   loaded   gun. 

9.  Never   shoot   at    a   flat,    hard   surface    or    the   surface   of   water. 
10.     Do    not    mix    gunpowder    and    alcohol. 
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Group  of  Louisiana  Musk- 
n      their      native      habitat, 
elow)   A  typical  specimen 
isiana    muskrat.    (Center) 
ia    mother    and    her    two 
(Right    Below)    A    speci- 
Nutria  trapped  in  a  Loui- 
siana   marsh. 
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Louisiana's  Fur  Industry 


It  won't  be  long  now  before  some  15,000 
Louisiana  trapp'.rs  begin  their  watery  trek 
to  a  lonely  three-month  exile  in  this  state's 
extensive  marshes  covering  three  to  four 
million  acres,  in  quest  of  approximately 
$10,000,000  worth  of  furs  for  Milady's 
comfort  and  delight.  And  Louisiana,  a  state 
with  a  semitropical  climate,  not  only  pro- 
duces the  finest  furs,  but  more  furs  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union,  more  even 
than  the  entire  dominion  of  Canada  or 
Alaska. 

The  trapping  season  in  Louisiana  begins 
on  November  20  for  all  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals except  muskrat  and  nutria,  and  ends 
January  20.  The  muskrat  and  nutria  trap- 
ping season  opens  December  1,  and  con- 
tinues through  February  15.  But  weeks 
before  those  dates  the  15,000  Louisiana 
trappers  will  be  preparing  for  their  annual 
winter  harvest  of  pelts.  Traps  must  be  oiled 
and  made  ready;  pirogues  gone  over  for  a 
strenuous  season;  clothing  assembled;  pro- 
visions secured  and  packed;  and  in  many 
instances  arrangements  made  to  move  the 
entire  family  to  one  of  the  little  bayou  or 
marshland  shack;,  where  for  two  and  a 
half  to  three  months  they  will  live  and 
work,  running  their  traps,  skinning  their 
catch,  drying  the  pelts  and  sorting  them, 
in  prepartion  for  the  regular  visits  of  the 
buyer  or  state  agent  who  collects  them. 

Fur  is  not  only  the  oldest  international 
commodity  produced  by  wild  animals,  it  is 
also  an  important  part  of  our  natural 
wealth.  For  more  than  300  years  the  quest 
for  furs  in  North  America  has  pushed  for- 
ward from  one  side  of  the  continent  to 
the  other.  Untold  wealth  has  come  to  the 
people  of  this  state  from  this  great  natural 
resource,  and  since  the  supply  has  always 
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appeared  to  be  abundant,  little  thought 
has  been  given  by  the  outlaw  trapper  to 
the  day  when  nature  would  show  signs  of 
exhaustion. 

But,  thanks  to  proper  conservation 
measures  during  the  last  two  decades,  the 
supply  of  wild  fur  animals  in  Louisiana  is 
still  quite  large.  In  a  major  part  this  work 
has  been  done  by  the  Fur  and  Refuge  di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  in  its  supervision  of  the  state's 
$10,000,000  fur  crop  annually — sometimes 
the  crop  runs  as  high  as  $15,000,000  a 
year.  This  department  issues  all  licenses  to 
fur  dealers  and  fur  buyers,  checks  all  of 
their  activities;  collects  all  the  severance 
taxes  due  the  state  on  furs,  which  amount 
to  approximately  $100,000  a  year;  and  in 
addition  supervises  the  state's  game  refuges 
such  as  Marsh  Island,  the  State  Wildlife 
preserve,  Rockefeller,  St.  Tammany,  Pass- 
a-Loutre,  Ayers,  Singer  and  Morehouse. 

This  Fur  and  Refuge  division  must  also 
select  some  200  trappers  to  trap  on  the 
state's  property,  collect  and  sell  all  the  furs 
these  trappers  catch  and  remit  to  the  trap- 
pers their  share  of  the  take. 

Thus  you  may  readily  see  that  this 
multimillion  dollar  fur  industry  which 
puts  millions  of  dollars  into  the  pockets 
of  the  Louisiana  trappers  each  year,  is 
not   being   risked    on   the   alter   of   pillage. 


A  sound  conservation  program  coupled 
with  a  nationally  prominent  supervision  of 
the  trapping,  selling  and  restocking 
methods,  assures  Louisiana  and  her  trap- 
pers of  .ontinued  fur  industry  and  pros- 
perity. 

Until  trapping  begins  the  furs  have  not 
cost  the  trapper  a  cent  or  a  single  effort. 
That  the  natural  advantages  of  his  state 
make  this  rich  fur  harvest  possible,  has 
been  brought  to  the  trapper's  attention  in 
forcible  manner  with  the  result  that  dis- 
tressing occurrences  of  former  years  have 
been  almost  entirely  eliminated  and  the 
fur  industry  made  to  prosper  beyond  the 
haphazard  methods  of  25  years  ago. 

Louisiana's  most  important  fur  bearer 
is  the  muskrat,  although  of  recent  years 
the  nutria,  or  South  American  beaver,  im- 
ported from  the  streams  of  Chili  and  the 
Argentine,  has  rapidly  become  a  source  of 
valuable  fur.  The  muskrat  is  polygamous. 
thrifty  and  prolific  in  spite  of  floods,  high 
tides  and  the  250  traps  allowed  by  law 
to  each  of  the  15.000  trappers  in  open 
season. 

The  nutria,  or  coypu.  loves  the  marshes 
and  thrives  there  and.  strange  to  say.  does 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  muskrat 
production,  as  the  food  required  by  the 
nutria  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  muskrat.  In  other  words  there  is  plenty 
of  space  in  our  marshes  for  both  species. 
The  nutria  prefers  fresh  water  marshes 
over  brackish  or  salt  water  marshland,  with 
the  reverse  being  true  of  the  muskrat.  The 
result  is  that  there  will  not  be  much  com- 
petition for  these  two  valuable  fur  bear- 
ing animals  in  Louisiana.  Nutrias  are  en- 
tirely vegetarian  and  under  natural  con- 
ditions   feed    preferably    on    water    plants, 
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bulbs,  roots,  etc.  They  may  even  be  suc- 
cessfully raised  in  pens  and  under  proper 
regulations  propagate  plentifully. 

Other  important  fur  bearers  in  Louisi- 
ana are  mink,  otter,  racoon,  opossum, 
skunk  and  fox,  and  many  pelts  from  these 
are    taken    annually,    although    the    great 


Louisiana  trapping  season  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  for  Muskrat  and  Nutria 
especially. 

The  fur  take  in  Louisiana  for  the  sea- 
son 1947-1948  and  the  approximate  prices 
at  point  of  severance  is  as  follows: 
Number  Unit  value  Total  value 

Muskrat                         5,794,317  1.50              $  8.691,475.50 

Nutria  28,176  3.00  84,528.00 

Mink  153,120  15.00  229,680.00 

Racoon                                           126,933  1.00  126,933.00 

Opossum       31,744  .70  22,220.80 

Skunk  1,415  .70  990.50 

Otter                                                        5,078  18.00  91,404.00 

Fox              '                                                       •  2,528  .50  1,264.00 

Cat   70  .50  35.00 

Miscellaneous 679  .50  339.50 

Total 6,144,060  $  9,248,870.30 

Revenues  received  in  the  Fur  and  Refuge  Division  of  the  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  in  the  1947-1948  season  are  as  follows: 

Number      Unit  value  Total  value 

Resident  Fur  Dealer's  Licenses 42              $150.00              $      6,300.00 

Non   Resident   Fur   Dealer's   License 4                 300.00                     1,200.00 

Resident   Fur   Buyer's    Licenses 330                   25.00                     8,250.00 

Non  Resident  Fur  Buyer's  Licenses 7                 100.00                         700.00 

Trapper's  Licenses  net 

(Less  Sheriff's  Commission) 9899                     2.00              $   19,798.00 

Total    amount    of    tax    collected    from    Fur 

Dealers   and   Fur   Trappers -- $   80,441.33 

Game  Warden's  Services 2,900.95 

Total - 5119,590.28 


Total  Revenues  received  from  the  sale  of  furs  taken  from  the  State 
Game  Refuges,  Marsh  Island  State  Wildlife  and  the  Rockefeller 
Refuges : 

Total  amount  of  fur  sales $360,953.92 

Less  trapper's  65%    234,620.04 

Department's  35%  $126 

Department's   35%    of  revenues  received  from  the   sale   of  furs  taken 

from  Pass-a-Loutre   Refuge  - 6 

Department's  35%    of  revenues  received  from  the   sale  of  furs  taken 

from  St.   Tammany   Refuge 

Department's   25%    of   revenues   received    from   the   sale   of   alligators 

taken  from  Marsh  Island..  

Department's   25%    of   revenues   received   from   the   sale    of   alligators 

taken  from  Rockefeller  Refuge.  ". 

Revenue  received  from  Pasturage  on  the  State  Game  Refuges 1 

Total $135 

Grand  Total 


333.88 

477.85 

761.73 

681.44 

57.61 
389.00 


701.51 


$255,291.79 


Enforcement 

Takes 
To  the  Air 


Modern  technological  advancements 
have  improved  tremendously  the  efficiency 
of  game  law  enforcement  agencies.  Former- 
ly, the  illegal  hunter  or  poacher  had  a 
good  chance  of  eluding  arrest.  Each 
year  his  chances  are  growing  slimmer,  and 
the  day  yet  may  come  when  it  will  be  much 
wiser  for  him  to  twist  his  snares  into  pike 
leaders  and  to  confine  his  hunting  to  the 
legal  seasons. 


An  example  of  this  progress  is  found  in 
Louisiana  where  the  airplane  and  two-way 
radio  will  be  thrown  into  the  campaign 
against  illegal  hunting  this  fall,  according 
to  word  from  Paul  Voitier,  director  of  the 
enforcement  division  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries. 

This  system  already  has  been  tested  by 
state  and  federal  conservation  officers  in 
several  states.  Radio-equipped  planes,  cars, 
and  boats,  supplemented  by  field  men  with 
pack  radios  converged  upon  a  12-mile  area 
recently.  One  of  the  two  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  planes  cooperating  with 
the  state  officers  spotted  an  illegal  hunter, 
radioed  his  position  to  six  automobiles  and 
three  field  men.  Twelve  minutes  later  the 
violator  was  on  his  way   to   tell   his   story 


Sportsmen  Put 
Bounty  on  All 
Law  Violators 


The  South  Rapides  Sportsmen  club  has 
put  a  bounty  on  violators  of  the  game  laws 
of  Louisiana  by  perfecting  an  organiza- 
tion to  co-operate  with  Enforcement  Di- 
vision of  the  State  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
department   of   the   state. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  at  Glenmora,  there 
was  a  discussion  relative  to  dynamiting 
fish  in  Calcasieu  river;  the  killing  of  squir- 
rels out  of  season,  and  other  violations  of 
the  game  and  fish  laws.  As  a  result  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  expressing  the  desire  of 
the  South  Rapides  Sportsmen  Association 
to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  exist- 
ing laws,  and  offering  a  reward  to  the 
persons  who  report  violations  to  the  asso- 
ciation.   The  resolution  reads: 

"We,  the  citizens  of  South  Rapides  Par- 
ish, as  members  of  the  South  Rapides 
Sportsmen  Club,  hereby  agree  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  respect  and  obey  the  wild 
game  laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and 
to  support  our  club  by  paying  an  assess- 
ment of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  when  needed 
for  paying  any  person  or  persons  who 
qualify  for  the  reward,  as  follows: 

"A  standing  offer  of  fifty  dollars  ($50.- 
00)  will  be  paid  as  a  reward  to  any  person 
or  persons,  club  members  or  non-members 
who  are  responsible  for  the  arrest  and 
conviction  in  the  courts  of  Rapides  Parish, 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  violate  the 
State  Laws  by  killing  any  game  or  fish 
out  of  season  or  having  same  in  his  or 
their  possession  before  and  after  the  open 
season   of   1948-1949. 

"When  two  or  more  have  jointly  helped 
in  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  person 
or  persons,  each  person  so  responsible  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  shall  receive 
equal  parts  of  said  reward.  The  club  has 
the  right  to  decide  who  is  qualified  for 
the  reward,  the  decision  being  made  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  given  to  the  court. 

"The  rewards  shall  hold  good  in  wards 
4,  5  and  6  of  Rapides  Parish,  State  of 
Louisiana." 


A  year  or  two  ago  a  freak  jack-rabbit 
with  two  pairs  of  ears  was  shot  in  Idaho. 
Now  comes  a  report  from  another  Idaho 
hunter  of  a  jack  with  horns.  The  latter 
were  actual  horny  growths  about  two 
inches  long  growing  out  of  the  rabbit's 
forehead. 


to  the  judge.  Louisiana  is  going  all-out 
in  the  air  war  against  game  violators,  and 
a  number  of  sportsmen  have  offered  the 
use  of  their  own  private  planes  in  this 
campaign. 
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(Left)  Moving  day  on  the  bayou  at  a  trapper  and  hit 
family  load  a  boat  to  move  to  the  kind  of  a  trapper't 
settlement  shown  in  the  lower  left  hand  picture.  'Center; 
Emanuel  Von  Lubbe,  of  the  Fur  and  Refuge  divition  of 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fitheriet,  checking  the 
pelts  of  a  trapper  on  one  of  the  state't  fur  refuget.  'Right 
Below)  A  typical  marshland  trapper  with  a  load  of  trapt 
as  he  sets  out  for  the  season's  work.  No  the  polet  are 
not  to  fish   with.  They're  to   propel   him  through  the  marth. 


Below  is  a  typical  bayou 
scene  during  the  Loui- 
siana    trapping     season. 


BEAU  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

He  licked  their  faces  and  tugged  playfully 
at  their  sweater  sleeves.  There  was  some- 
thing pathetic  in  his  gladness  at  being 
home. 

Garly  laid  aside  his  ax,  and  as  Beau 
turned  from  the  boys  to  him,  placed  his 
hand  gently  upon  the  pointer's  head. 

"Glad  you  came  out,  Terence,"  he 
greeted  me,  and  his  face  fairly  shone  with 
pleasure.  "How  have  you  been  getting 
along?" 

"Garly,"  I  replied,  "I've  brought  him 
home.   I'm  giving  him  back  to  you." 

"Giving  him  back?"  he  repeated,  as 
though  what  I  had  said  was  beyond  all 
human  understanding. 

"He's  your  dog,  Garly,"  I  answered. 

"All  right,  Terence,"  he  said.  "What- 
ever you  say.  I'm  right  glad  to  have  him 
back,  but.  .  .  ." 

"Never  mind  that,  Garly,"  I  said.  "Right 
now  I  want  you  to  take  him  down  along 
the  creek,  and  I'm  going  with  you.  I'll 
explain  when  we  come  in." 

Beau  was  romping  with  the  kids  again, 
but  at  Garly's  low  whistle  he  came  over 
to  us,  and  together  we  trudged  down  the 
lane  to  the  meadow. 

Just  beyound  the  meadow  gate  we 
stopped,  and  there  was  no  slack  in  the 
leash  as  the  big  jointer  stiffened  and  sur- 
veyed the  course  ahead.  Garly  breathed 
into  the  whistle,  so  softly  it  was  only  a 
whisper,  and  a  tremor  run  along  Beau's 
body.  He  crouched  lower,  tense  as  a  string 
drawn  tight,  his  nostrils  quivering  as  they 
felt  the  wind  which  drifted  across  the  fields 
from  the  west.  A  strange  fire  smoldered  in 
his  eyes. 


Then  he  took  a  great  long  breath,  and 
waited. 

Almost  unexpectedly  came  Garly's  "Get 
away  Beau,"  and  like  a  great  horse  break- 
ing from  the  flying  tapes,  the  big  fellow 
leaped  away.  Across  the  meadow  he 
streaked,  clearing  the  rail  fence  at  the 
other  end  with  a  foot  and  a  half  to  spare, 
going  hard  toward  the  birds  he  knew  to 
be  somewhere  ahead.  Beyond  the  meadow 
the  tawny  fields  stretched  away  to  the  bot- 
tomland, and  like  a  bullet  Beau  was  going 
to  the  thicket-rimmed  creek  far  below. 
But  suddenly  he  whirled  in  mid-air  and 
struck  the  ground  in  a  pantherlike  crouch 
as  his  nose  caught  a  message  on  the  wind, 

Leisurely  we  walked  to  him,  and  when 
Garly  wont  in  there  a  fine  covey  raised. 
But  for  his  blazing  eyes  and  champing 
jaws,  Beau  might  have  been  carved  from 
marble. 

Garly  looked  at  me  and  I  looked  at 
Garly. 

"Send  him   on,"   I   ordered. 

Down  through  the  cover  along  the  creek 
he  shot,  the  gray  grass  trembling  in  his 
wake.  He  hit  those  briers  so  hard  I 
thought  they  were  coming  out  by  the  roots, 
and  beyond,  near  a  clump  of  horsetail,  he 
skidded  to  an  abrupt,  electrifying  stop. 

Another  covey  it  was,  another  smashing 
find,  and  again  his  manners  were  perfect. 
He  left  the  bottomland  then,  figuring  there 
were  no  more  birds  to  be  found  there, 
and  as  he  raced  for  the  ridge  half  a  mile 
away  the  realization  came  to  me  that  he 
had  never  shown  such  speed  and  range 
before.  He  wasn't  running  now,  he  was  fly- 
ing, carrying  those  beautiful  casts  to  the 
limits  of  the  country.  That  day  he  was  a 
different    dog,    an    inspired    one.     I    knew 


suddenly  that  I  was  witnessing  the  greatest 
race  I  had  ever  seen. 

He  flashed  along  the  side  of  the  ridge 
like  a  star  across  the  sky,  and  as  he 
touched  the  edge  of  the  horizon  he  seemed 
to  hang  in  mid-air  for  one  breathless 
moment. 

We  hurried  to  him  then,  the  thrilling- 
quality  of  his  performance  affecting  us 
like  strong  wine.  Beau's  jaws  champed 
fiercely  as  the  birds  came  up  around  him, 
but  otherwise  he  might  have  been  hewn 
of  rock,  so  fixed  was  he. 

The  burning  intensity  of  the  dog  was 
beginning  to  transmit  itself  to  me.  There 
was  something  incredible  about  him  that 
day. 

BkIow  us  a  ploughed  field  stretched 
away,  and  beyond,  hazy  in  the  distance, 
was  a  patch  of  briers.  But  between  the 
field  and  that  brier  patch  was  a  strip  of 
ground  rough  as  a  buffalo  wallow  and 
strewn  with  rocks  the  size  of  a  man's  head, 
as  ugly  a  bit  of  ground  as  the  devil  him- 
self could  pick. 

Beau  knew  the  ploughed  field  was  bird- 
less,  and  he  was  sprinting  over  it,  giving 
it  little  heed.  That  patch  of  briers  was 
stuck  fast  in  his  head  and  he  was  flying 
to  it. 

On  he  raced  to  that  spot  he  had  chosen, 
the  field  was  behind  him  now,  and  without 
slowing  his  pace  he  was  trying  to  cross 
that  hellish  strip  to  the  thicket,  leaping 
wildly    over   the   jagged   ground. 

Tiny  he  looked  from  where  we  watched 
above  him,  and  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
briers  we  saw  him  try  to  stop.  But  his 
speed  was  to  great  for  that  heart-breaking 
course.  He  seemed  to  stumble  and  fall  as 
he  twisted  in  the  air,  and  he  didn't  get  up. 

Instantly  an  awful  thought  formed  in 
my  mind,  frightening,  terrible.  Garly's  eyes 
were  still  glued  to  his  dog,  and  his  jaw  was 
clamped  tight.  His  face  had  turned  gray. 
Out  across  the  field  I  looked  again,  and 
Beau  was  still  lying  where  he  had  fallen, 
a  speck  of  white  in  the  far  distance,  as 
quiet  as  the  ground  on  which  he  lay.  And 
suddenly  we  were  running,  running  as  hard 
as  we  could,  while  a  frantic  fear  clutched 
at  our  hearts  as  we  raced  to  that  still  form 
at  the  edge  of  the  briers. 

Hours  it  seemed,  crossing  that  distance 
to  him.  We  slowed  to  a  trot,  to  a  walk, 
our  breath  rasping  painfully  through  our 
throats.  And  near  the  edge  of  the  briers 
we  stopped. 

There  was  something  strange  about  that 
dog  lying  there  with  the  stillness  of  death 
upon  him.  It  seemed  as  though  he  had 
drawn  himself  into  a  sort  of  crouch,  and 
there  was  a  tenseness,  a  singular  rigidity 
about  him,  his  muscles  taut  as  coiled 
springs. 

We  drew  closer,  our  steps  muffled  by 
the    pliant    grass.     And    then    we    saw    his 
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his  eyes.  Like  twin  orbs  of  fire  they  were, 
blazing  with  a  fierce  light,  the  eyes  of 
a  dog  on  point! 

Four  in  a  row  it  was,  and  it  happened 
so  fast  I  still  marvel  at  it.  Four  coveys, 
and  all  of  them  handled  with  a  brilliance 
that  seemed  unreal.  The  sun  was  dropping 
toward  the  hills  as  Garly  fumbled  for  the 
whistle.  His  fingers  were  not  quite  steady, 
and  somehow  my  sight  seemed  blurred  as 
the  note  of  command  drifted  out  across 
the  fields  and  he  swung  the  big  fellow 
back   toward   home. 

But  he  wasn't  finished,  Denby,  and  the 
way  he  went  to  those  scattered  single 
birds  was  something  to  bring  a  lump  to 
your  throat.  We'd  no  more  than  send  him 
on  until  he'd  go  to  another  one,  just  like 
he'd  been  corresponding  with  them  and 
remembered  the  address.  I  don't  recall  how 
many  finds  Beau  had  that  afternoon.  It 
was  so  long  ago  and  there  were  so  many. 
But  that  day  I  saw  more  than  a  damned 
good  dog.  I  saw  a  great  one.  .  .  . 

For  a  time  silence  was  on  the  room. 
Then  came  Terence's  voice,  lowpitched, 
bringing  the   tale  to   an   end. 

"He'd  been  homesick,  Denby,  and  .11  he 
wanted  was  to  be  back  with  Gai.y  and 
the  kids.  I  couldn't  keep  him.  D'you  see?" 

From  the  shadows  there  came  the  sound 
of  liquid  tumbling  into  a  glass.  Then 
again  the  voice  of  my  friend,  hushed, 
courteous. 

"Nightcap,  Denby?" 


New  Executive  Secretary 


Two  Iowa  coon  hunters  report  a  strange 
experience.  Their  hounds  treed  in  a  tile 
bridge  culvert.  When  the  animal's  eyes 
were  "shown"  and  it  was  shot  the  hunters 
found  that  it  wasn't  a  coon  at  all.  Neither 
of  them  had  ever  seen  an  animal  like  it. 
Next  day  the  strange  beast  was  identified 
as  a  copyu,  a  species  of  South  American 
beaver,  known  to  the  United  States  fur 
trade  as  nutria.  Where  the  animal  came 
from   no  one  knows. 


A. 


lNOTHER  decisive  step  forward  wafi 
taken  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, Inc.,  at  a  meeting  in  Baton  Rouge  on 
September  28,  when  Robert  L.  "Red"  Mc- 
IJaniel,  of  Palmetto,  La.,  was  named  as  the 
first  executive  secretary  of  the  organiza- 
tion. By  this  appointment  the  Federation 
hopes  to  build  a  stronger  organization  and 
a  more  active  one.  It  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  new  executive  secretary  to  meet 
with  parish  chapters  of  the  sportsmen 
groups,  develop  additional  memberships, 
aid  in  the  forming  of  attractive  programs, 
and  in  all  ways  create  interest  in  the 
future   of   outdoor   sports   of   Louisiana. 

In  the  appointment  of  "Red"  McDaniel 
to  the  post  in  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration the  committee  has  selected  a  young 
man  who,  although  still  quite  young,  has 
made  a  name  for  himself  in  game  manage- 
ment and  game  development  in  release 
areas  and  refuges.  Mr.  McDaniel  graduated 
in  game  management  at  Louisiana  State 
University  last  June  and  almost  at  once 
joined  the  staff  of  game  and  fish  division 
of  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  department 
of  the   state. 

"I  did  not  seek  this  new  appointment," 
Mr.  McDaniel  said.  "The  job,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  sought  me.  I  am  elated  that  I  was 
selected  over  the  several  applicants  for  the 
position,  and  I  aim  to  work  hard  to  in- 
crease the  membership  of  the  Federation 
from  its  present  10,000  total  to  the  30,- 
000  or  more  it  should  be.  And  at  all 
times  I  intend  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
with  the  state  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  de- 
partment in  the  preservation,  restoration 
and   restocking   of  fish  and   game." 

Although  only  25  years  of  age  Mr.  Mc- 
Daniel is  particularly  well  suited  to  his 
new  post,  both  personally  and  in  experi- 
ence. He  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
having  spent  three  years  in  the  air  corps, 
much  of  that  time  in  air  combat  out  of 
England. 


Be  sure  of  your  Backstop 


LOOK    AGAIN 

Have  you  looked  at  your  hunting  li- 
cense lately?  State  game  wardens  are 
finding  a  number  of  hunters  with  1947- 
1948  hunting  licenses,  which  are  no 
good  now,  instead  of  the  1948-1949  li- 
censes they  must  have  for  hunting  this 
Fall  and  Winter.  The  1947-1948  li- 
censes were  only  good  until  the  end  of 
the  hunting  season  last  February. 


Robert    "Red"    McDaniel 


If  you  get  turned  around  in  the  woods 
or  when  driving  in  strange  country  you 
seldom  have  a  compass  handy  but  usually 
have  a  watch.  You  can  use  the  watch  as 
a  compass  by  laying  it  flat  and  turning 
the  hour  hand  to  point  at  the  sun.  Half 
way  between  the  hour  hand  and  the  num- 
eral twelve  will  be  south. 


SPORTSMAN'S  PARADISE 
By  Sarah  D.  Alberson 

I  love  the  joy  of  the  pathless  woods. 

The  rapture  of  a  silent  stream; 
I  love  the  place  where  no  human 
intrudes. 

Where  a  man  has  time  for  a  dream. 

I    love    to    cast    in    the    great    blue 
yonder 

And  reel  in  a  knight  of  the  sea: 
I  love  to  loll  on  a  silvery  stream 

And  play  with  a  bass  or  a  bream. 

Give  me  a  shot  at  a  bear  or  a  deer, 
A  race  with  a  wildcat  at  dawn; 

Give  me  a  field  of  Bob- White  quail 
Or    my    hounds    on    the    possum's 
trail.- 

There   is  nothing   so   grand 

As  a  cool  morning's  stand 

On  the   edge   of  a  coldwater  spring, 

While  I  watch  and  wait  for  a  mallard 

or  goose 
To  come  gliding  by  high  overhead. 
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Here's  another  strange  little  fellow  which  got  caught  a  long  way  from  home  .  .  .  the 
Surgeonfish.  First  of  its  kind  to  be  recorded  in  Louisiana  waters,  it  was  taken  in 
a  trawl  off  Grand  Isle.  The  Surgeonfish  is  notable  for  having,  ensheathed  on  each 
side  of  its  body,  near  the  tail,  a  pair  of  sharp,  lancet-like  blades.  When  not  in  use 
these  blades  are  sheathed  in  sockets,  but  when  the  fish  scents  danger  they  are  ex- 
tended to  provide  weapons  that  can  inflict  serious  injury  to  any  attacker. 


BUCK  FEVER  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

he  takes  his  stand.  He  has  a  card  with  the 
horn  signals  written  on  it,  which  he  can 
refer  to,  if  he  has  not  memorized  them. 

The  experienced  hunter,  or  whoever  can 
blow  a  horn,  carries  one.  The  signals  blown 
on  the  horn  allow  everyone  to  know  just 
what  is  going  on:  for  instance,  one  long 
and  one  short  blast  may  mean  to  turn  the 
dogs  loose;  three  long  blasts  may  be  for 
the  kill;  one  long  and  two  short  may  be 
for  help,  etc.  The  horn  signals  are  import- 
ant   because    they    tell    the    inexperienced 


hunters  just  what  is  happening.  After  the 
barricade  is  made,  the  man  making  it  will 
give  the  signal — one  long  and  one  short, 
meaning  for  the  driver  or  piquer,  com- 
monly called  "pee-kay"  man  who  may  be 
a   mile   away,   to   turn   the   dogs   loose. 

Far  off  in  the  quiet,  cold  swamp  you 
hear  the  "pee-kay"  man  yell  to  start  the 
dogs.  You  drop  off  your  stump  and  crouch 
down  to  blend  in  with  your  surround- 
ings —  watching — listening  —  and    hoping. 


You  soon  may  hear  a  dog,  maybe  yours, 
old  "Smoky",  sound  off.  He's  hit  a  trail, 
maybe  twelve  or  more  hours  old.  No  sound 
from  the  "pee-kay"  man  now.  The  other 
dogs  that  have  been  fanned  out  through 
the  swamp,  light  out  for  "Smoky".  You 
hear  them  as  they  fall  in,  and  know  each 
voice  as  it  joins  "Smoky's" — working  the 
trail  slowly — barking  more  regularly  as 
the  trial  gets  warmer. 

All  at  once  they  jump!!  That's  when  you 
really  hear  music  that  no  deer  hunter, 
within  hearing,  can  fail  to  get  a  thrill  out 
of — because — now  "Smoky",  instead  of 
an  occasionaly  bark,  squalls  as  if  he  was 
right  on  that  deer's  tail,  with  that  big, 
long,  coarse  voice  in  a  continuous  bel- 
low— "Red",  "Rip",  "Dan",  "Queen"  and 
all  the  others,  right  with  him,  with  dif- 
ferent voices — coarse,  chop,  bugle  and  all 
the  other  kinds. 

The  "pee-kay"  man  lets  out  a  yell  "e-e- 
E-E-Y-O-W,  watch  him,  you  "%#*-%", 
He's  on  the  way". 

Now  —  you  hear  them  coming  closer 
and  closer.  You  may  have  as  much  as 
thirty  feet  of  clearing  around  you — and 
with  the  noise  of  the  dogs  and  deer  churn- 
ing through  that  swamp  you  know  that  you 
must  shoot  fast  and  accurately,  because 
at  the  rate  that  deer  is  traveling,  you  won't 
get  more  than  a  flash  of  him.  It's  true  that 
you  are  using  a  shot  gun  loaded  with  buck 
shot  (you  can't  use  a  rifle  in  this  dense 
swamp  because  it  is  too  dangerous,  the 
bullet  carrying  too  far) . 

You  might  say,  "Who  couldn't  hit  a  big 
deer — that's  easy",  but  you'll  change  your 
mind   if   the   "buck   fever"   hits   you,   and 


you  forget  to  shoot — Lordy,  man,  you 
may  even  forget  to  aim. 

If  you  kill,  you  stop  those  hounds  and 
hold  them  for  the  "Pee-kay"  man  to  come 
and  pick  them  up  and  put  them  in  again 
if  there's   time. 

After  the  hunt  is  over  the  end  man  on 
the  barricade  picks  up  each  man  in  rota- 
tion. You  must  unload  your  gun  before 
the  other  men  join  you;  then  it's  back  to 
camp.  In  addition  to  carrying  your  gun 
you  have  that  deer  meat  to  carry  out — 
maybe.  Back  at  camp  you  eat  again  and 
either  brag  about  your  dog  and/or  your 
marksmanship  or  start  alibing — but — only 
an  amateur  alibis.  Look  at  some  of  the 
others.  Some  of  them  have  been  hunting 
deer  for  sixty  years,  and  can  read  the 
swamp  like  you  read  your  newspaper — 
you  won't  get  far  with  alibis  with  the  old 
timers. 

The  Louisiana  law  says  that  not  more 
than  fifteen  men  may  hunt  in  any  one 
gang.  If  ten  deer  are  killed  during  the 
forty-five  day  season,  you  have  had  a  suc- 
cessful season,  and  with  that  kind  of  hunt- 
ing our  deer  could  never  be  killed  out — 
but — the  deer  are  becoming  fewer  each  sea- 
son principally  because  killing  does  and 
fawns,  night  hunting  with  lights,  in  and  out 
of  season,  and  worst  of  all,  the  slaughtering 
of  the  skinny,  frantic  animals  that  have  but 
one  choice — to  come  to  high  ground  or 
drown  during  high  water.  You  see  dozens 
in  one  small  area  and  you  can  kill  them 
with  a  stick.  It  is  on  these  that  some  viola- 
tors take  a  chance,  because  they  assume 
the  penalty  is  not  too  severe  if  they're 
caught.  If  they  would  only  realize  it, 
they  are  not  only  destroying  their  own 
heritage  but  they  are  destroying  the  herit- 
age of  their  sons.  They  are  proud  of  these 
boys — and  they  have  a  right  to  be.  They 
are  teaching  them  to  become  hunters — but 
— their  sons  won't  have  anything  to  hunt. 
It  would  be  better  to  rob  their  piggy 
banks — chances  are  they  can  replace  that. 

Well,  the  season  opens  November  15. 
Let's  listen  for  the  horn  on  that  date,  and, 
Turn  'Em  Loose! 
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L-E-S-P-E-D-E-Z-A 

Spells  Quail 
in  the  South 


Lespedeza  field  borders  and  quail  habitat 
in  the  Southeast  have  become  so  nearly 
synonymous  that  hunting  dogs  in  the 
region  have  learned  to  go  voluntarily  from 
one  patch  of  Lespedeza  bicolor  to  the  next, 
Dr.  Clarence  W.  Watson,  Federal  Aid  Su- 
pervisor for  Region  4  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  notified  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement  Institute  recently. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  game  man- 
ager, quail  production  on  farmlands  in  the 
South  is  the  most  necessary  activity  and 
the  most  difficult  problem.  Quail  hunters 
are  everywhere,  and  their  demands  are 
exhaustive,  according  to  Dr.  Watson.  They 
exert  great  pressure  on  state  game  ad- 
ministrators to  do  something.  Since  quail 
on  farms  bear  the  brunt  of  the  shooting,  it 
was  necessary  to  find  a  technique  that  bene- 
fited the  birds  without  interfering  with 
practical  farm  management. 

Thus  far,  the  lespedeza  field  border  best 
serves  these  needs.  It  usually  is  planted 
along  field  edges  between  cultivated  crops 
and  the  woods  where  tree  roots  compete 
with  crops  and  create  a  barren  zone.  Strips 
of  lespedeza  in  these  areas  control  soil 
erosion,  keep  brush  from  invading  the 
fields,  and  offer  food  and  cover  for  quail. 

Two  species  of  lespedeza  are  used — 
sericea  (L.  sericea)  and  bicolor  (L.  bi- 
color). Both  are  shrubby  perennial  legumes 
and  good  soil  binders.  Sericea  grows  about 


three  feet  high  and  fun     he    good  cover  for 

nesting,   dusting,   and   loafing,   and    i 
While  of  little  value  to  bobwhite  a     food, 
it  is  favored  cover  and  also  is  wide! 
by  farmers   for   hay   and   erosion    eoi 
Bicolor   is   a   tall   shrub,   about  eight   feet 
high,  seeds  abundantly,   and   is  a   numbei 
one    quail    food.    When:    bicolor    plai 
have    been    made,    the    quail     usually    are 
found    nearby   during   the   hunting   sea  on. 
Bicolor  is  planted  regularly  by  many  hunt- 
ing  preserves. 

In  this  program  the  state  fish  and  game 
department  works  through  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  county  soil  conserva- 
tion districts.  The  state  distributes  mate- 
rials to  the  farmer  through  district  and 
county  personnel.  Thus  only  farms  under 
contract  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice are  treated  although  some  states  also 
help  a  few  other  farmers.  The  average 
farmer  gets  materials  sufficient  to  plant 
a  field  border  30  feet  wide  by  1,000  feet 
long.  The  farmer  agrees  to  maintain  this 
and  is  encouraged  to  extend  the  plantings 
with   his   own   lespedeza   resources. 

The  common  practice  is  to  plant  a  strip 
of  sericea  10  feet  wide  next  to  the  culti- 
vated land.  The  bicolor,  usually  in  a  strip 
20  feet  wide,  forms  a  band  between  the 
sericea  and  the  woods.  Thus  four  zones — 
woods,  bicolor,  sericea,  and  cropland — are 
established  to  create  the  nearest  thing  to 
heaven   on   earth  for  the  bobwhite. 

Georgia  and  North  Carolina  have  de- 
veloped the  field-border  project  to  the 
greatest  extent.  Georgia  has  established 
over  8,000  borders  within  the  past  five 
years.  Of  these,  4,000  were  planted  in 
the  spring  of  1948  alone.  This  one  project 
has  created  about  2,000  miles  of  perennial 
lespedeza  field  borders.  North  Carolina  is 
not  far  behind,  according  to  Dr.  Watson, 
and  other  states  in  the  region  are  steadily 
increasing  their  planting  rates. 


VOX  POP 

''I  he  fo  lo  i  • 
:•:-.•■      f     I    and   Wildlife  Service  game 

I 
La.  Dept.  of  Wildlife  &  ! 
12'!  Civil  Court:-:  Building, 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  most 
excellent  editorial  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST and  know  that  it  will  meet 
with  widespread  pnblic  approval. 

Your  thoughtful  and  courageous 
stand  on  enforcement  has  already  mani- 
fested itself  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  and  a  great  many  people  are 
expressing  their  appreciation. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with 
several  of  your  Agents,  especially  Mr. 
Julius  Book,  in  two  trouble  areas  and 
after  we  had  finished  our  tour  I  checked 
back  through  for  the  purpose  of  gaug- 
ing the  effect  of  our  work,  I  am  sorry 
that  you  were  not  with  me  as  I  found 
the  results  both  obvious  and  gratifying. 

I  did  not  identify  myself  but  while 
talking  to  hunters  and  residents  in  the 
areas  brought  the  conversation  around 
to  the  recent  enforcement  activities.  It 
was  surprising  how  quickly  the  word 
had  traveled,  how  appreciative  the 
sportsmen  were  and  how  quiet  the  area 
had  become. 

I  am  certain  that  with  increased  activ- 
ity by  each  and  every  Agent  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  fruits  of  their  efforts 
will  be  felt.  A  great  many  arrests  are 
not  necessary,  periodic  patrols  will  stop 
violations  before  they  occur  and  im- 
partial enforcement  will  provide  the 
necessary  respect. 

Sincerely. 
s/    CHARLES  H.  LAWRENCE. 
L".  S.  Game  Management  Agent. 


Game  animals  must  have  heard  about 
the  demand  for  increased  production.  An 
Ontario.  Canada  guide  reports  seeing  three 
different  sets  of  twin  moose  calves  the 
past  summer.  While  on  a  fishing  trip  two 
Wisconsin  sportsmen  saw  a  doe  with 
triplet  fawns  and  a  northern  Michigan 
reader  saw  a  large  black  sow  bear  with 
four  cubs. 


Wild  turkeys  on   one  of   Louisiana's  preserves  where  they  are   raised 

to    full     grown     size     before    they     are    turned     loose     in    the     state's 

restocking    program. 


Fishing  is  no  doubt  the  most  "universal" 
sport  we  have.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
young  and  the  old,  everyone  can  enjoy  fish- 
ing. You  can  spend  a  dollar  or  a  hundred 
dollars  for  a  fishing  outfit.  You  car.  travel 
ten  or  a  thousand  miles  to  fish.  Junior 
enjoys  fishing  just  as  much  as  grandma 
does.    Everybody,  everywhere,  can  fish. 
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8th  AMENDMENT  BOON  TO  SPORTSMEN 


Oi 


'PPONENTS  of  the  constitutional  amendments,  to  be  voted  on  in  the  Novem- 
ber 2nd  election,  have  gone  to  great  length  in  their  fight  against  most  of  the 
proposed  amendments,  but  their  attack  on  the  Eighth  amendment  has  probably 
been  the  most  misleading.  The  passing  of  this  amendment  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  sportsmen  of  Louisiana. 

If  the  Eighth  amendment  becomes  law,  the  Conservation  Commission  will 
become  three  separate  departments,  creating  a  commissioner  of  commercial  fishing 
and  trapping,  and  dividing  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  into  two 
sections,  with  Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements  heading  the  sportsmen's  section 
of  the  department.  The  passing  of  the  Eighth  amendment  will  also  bring  the 
Forestry  division  into  the  sportsmen's  department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  thus 
permitting  a  great  amount  of  restocking  of  game  in  state  forests. 

When  Governor  Earl  K.  Long  appropriated  $150,000  during  the  recent 
regular  session  of  the  legislature,  for  the  restocking  of  game  and  fish  throughout 
the  state,  he  had  hopes  of  the  Eighth  amendment  becoming  law,  so  as  to  make 
this  restocking  program  more  effective. 

Every  sportsman  in  Louisiana  knows  the  need  for  restocking  quail,  wild 
turkeys,  deer  and  other  game.  And  every  Louisiana  sportsman  knows  the  advantage 
of  having  a  commissioner  who  can  devote  the  major  portion  of  his  time  to  such 
a  restocking  program. 

Since  Commissioner  Clements  has  been  in  charge  of  the  department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  there  has  been  a  greatly  increased  enthusiasm  among  the  sports- 
men of  this  state  for  the  preservation,  conservation,  and  restoration  of  game  and 
fish.  By  helping  to  pass  the  Eighth  amendment  on  November  2,  the  sportsmen 
of  this  state  will  be  taking  one  of  the  most  prominent  forward  steps  in  the 
history  of  fish  and  game  conservation  in  Louisiana. 


More  Millions 
For  Wild  Life 

The  sum  of  $10,780,620  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  48  states  during  the  fiscal  year 
of  1949  for  the  restoration  and  develop- 
ment of  their  wildlife  resources.  This 
announcement  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
J.  A.  Krug  is  good  news  for  American 
sportsmen,  as  it  exceeds  by  $2,516,848  any 
previous  allocation  made  under  the  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  Act.  Of  this  amount  Loui- 
siana will  receive   $161,963. 

The  funds,  which  come  from  the  11  per 
cent  excise  tax  paid  by  the  manufacturers 
of  sporting  arms  and  ammunition,  are  ap- 
portioned to  the  states  on  the  basis  of 
land  area  and  the  number  of  paid  hunt- 
ing license  holders  in  each  state. 

The  allotments  for  the  fiscal  year  1949 
follow : 

Alabama,  $182,022;  Arizona,  $223,866; 
Arkansas,  8180,247;  California,  $496,628; 
Colorado,  $369,471;  Connecticut,  $53,903; 
Delaware,  $53,903;  Florida,  $148,949; 
Georgia,    $167,736;    Idaho,    $222,196;    Illi- 


nois, $290,102;  Indiana,  $228,993;  Iowa 
$231,119;  Kansas,  $224,471;  Kentucky 
$152,603. 

Louisiana,  $161,963;  Maine,  $118,312 
Maryland,  $71,642;  Massachusetts,  $75,- 
220;  Michigan,  $539,031;  Minnesota 
$369,931;  Mississippi,  $166,284;  Missouri 
$271,750;  Montana,  $327,085;  Nebraska 
$235,251;  Nevada,  $207,219;  New  Hamp- 
shire, $65,197;  New  Jersey,  $95,592;  New 
Mexico,  $239,105;  New  York,  $456,755 
North  Carolina,  $186,120;  North  Dakota 
$156,382;  Ohio,  $386,506. 

Oklahoma,  $197,634;  Oregon,  $260,542 
Pennsylvania,  $456,501;  Rhode  Island, 
$53,903;  South  Carolina,  $131,507;  South 
Dakota,  $230,582;  Tennessee,  $184,957 
Texas,  $539,031;  Utah,  $198,577;  Ver 
mont,  $53,903;  Virginia,  $199,630;  Wash 
ington,  $290,857;  West  Virginia,  $160, 
939;  Wisconsin,  $268,545  and  Wyoming 
$197,961. 


SHRIMP  FESTIVAL  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

on  the  happiest  people  in  Louisiana.  And 
it  all  derives  from  the  lowly  shrimp  that  is 
raised,  for  this  festival  at  least,  to  a  lofty 
throne. 

Morgan  City  begins  planning  a  year  in 
advance  for  its  Blessing  of  the  Fleet  and 
attendant  festival.  This  year  the  promo- 
ters scheduled  an  added  attraction  in  the 
convention  of  the  Southwest  Division  of 
the  Louisiana  Press  Association,  which 
brought  hundreds  of  newspapermen  and 
women  from  all  parts  of  the  state  for  a 
two-day  meeting  and  a  full  enjoyment  of 
the  shrimp  carnival  festivities. 

Under  the  capable  and  heart-warming 
ministrations  of  Charles  King,  veteran 
publisher  of  the  Morgan  City  Review,  this 
off-shoot  of  the  Shrimp  Festival  took  on 
such  added  color  that  there  was  a  unani- 
mous vote  at  the  annual  banquet  on  the 
final  night,  to  return  to  Morgan  City  again 
next  year  and  join  with  the  shrimp  industry 
celebrants  in  one  of  the  strangest  and 
one  of  the  most  colorful  and  enjoyable 
carnivals  that  church  and  shrimpers  could 
contrive. 

We  don't  realize  what  a  wonderful  sport- 
ing state  we  are  living  in  until  we  leave  it. 
Talked  to  a  former  sportsman-citizen  who 
is  now  living  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
U.  S.  and  he  said  he  didn't  realize  how 
lucky  he  was  until  he  moved  away. 


When  locating  food  patches  for  quail 
put  them  as  near  the  center  of  the  farm 
as  possible.  The  birds  will  be  less  likely 
to  drift  away  or  migrate  off  the  property 
on  which  it  is  desired  they  should  remain. 


Gene  Cloud,  a  northern  California  In- 
dian trapper,  recently  caught  a  coyote 
with  only  one  foot,  Presumably  the  other 
three  feet  had  been  left  in  other  traps. 
Gene  writes  the  animal  was  very  old;  its 
teeth  being  worn  down  to  mere  stubs. 
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LOUISIANA  HUNTING  SEASON 


1948-1949 


RESIDENT   GAME   BII  OS   AND   ANIMALS 
BOB-WHITE  (quail  or  partridge)  :  December  1-February  20,  inclusive.  Bag  limit  L5,  season  limit  120, 

possession  limit  30.  m 

WILD  TURKEYS:  Closed  Season. 

DEER  (Bucks  only)  :  November  15-January  10,  inclusive.    Provided  that  the  season  shall  a 

45  days  and  Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  shall  fix  the  season  in  each  parish  any 
time  between  these  dates,  not  to  exceed  maximum  of  45  days.  Illegal  to  kill  does  or  fawns  at 
any  time.  Illegal  to  take  fawn  or  deer  with  horns  less  than  three  inches  long.  Bag  limit  1  daily, 
2  a  season.   Night  hunting  with  headlight  or  camp  hunting  for  more  than  3  days  forbidden. 

SQUIRRELS  and  CHIPMUNKS:  October  1-December  14,  inclusive.  Bag  limit  10,  possession  limit  10. 
(Squirrels  and  Chipmunks  80  in  the  aggregate  per  season.) 

RABBITS:  October  15-February  15,  inclusive.  Limit  5  per  day.  Sale  prohibited.  Night  hunting  with 
headlight  forbidden. 

BEARS:  Closed  Season.  ^^^^^^ 

TRAPPING  SEASON:  November  20  to  January  20,  inclusive,  on  all  fur-bearing  animals,  except 

muskrats  and  nutria. 
MUSKRAT  and  NUTRIA:  December  1  to  February  15,  inclusive. 

MIGRATORY  GAME  REGULATIONS 

DUCKS:  November  12  to  December  11,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  limits  on  ducks  (except  American  and 
red-breasted  mergansers)  are  4  in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds,  including  in  such  limit  not  more 
than  1  wood  duck.  Any  person  at  any  time  may  possess  not  more  than  8  ducks  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  kinds  (not  including  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers),  but  not  more  than 
1  wood  duck.  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers,  25  singly  or  in  the  aggregate.  No  pos- 
session limit  on  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers.  WARNING :  NOT  MORE  THAN 
ONE  DAY'S  BAG  LIMIT  MAY  BE  POSSESSED  OPENING  DAY. 

COOTS  (Poule-d'Eau)  :  November  12  to  December  11,  inclusive.   Bag  limit  15,  possession  limit  15. 

GEESE:  November  12  to  December  11,'  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession  limit  4,  including  in  such 
limit  either  2  Canada  geese  (including  Hutchinsons  or  Cackling  geese)  or  2  White-fronted 
(locally  called  Speckled-belly)  geese,  or  1  of  each. 

DOVES:  September  16  to  October  5  —  December  24  to  January  12.  Bag  limit  10,  possession  limit  10. 

SNIPE:  Closed  Season. 

RAILS  and  GALLINULES :  September  1  to  October  30,  inclusive.  Bag  limit  15,  possession  limit  15. 

WOODCOCK:  December  23  to  January  21,  inclusive.   Bag  limit  4,  possession  limit  8. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  DUCKS,  GEESE,  COOTS,  RAILS  AND  GALLINULES :— ONE-HALF 
HOUR  BEFORE  SUNRISE  TO  ONE  HOUR  BEFORE  SUNSET.  NOTE:  ON  OPENING  DAY  OF 
SEASON  SHOOTING  CANNOT  START  BEFORE  12  :00  NOON. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  WOODCOCK  :— ONE-HALF  HOUR  BEFORE  SUNRISE  TO  SUNSET. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  DOVES:— 12:00  NOON  UNTIL  SUNSET. 

Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Legal  limit  of  migratory  game  birds  may  be  possessed  90 
days  after  the  close  of  the  season.  Hunters  of  ducks  and  geese  must  have  a  federal  duck  stamp  at- 
tached to  their  state  hunting  license  or  old  age  permit.  Duck  stamps  can  be  obtained  from  U.  S.  Post- 
office  for  $1.00.  Use  of  rifles  or  guns  larger  than  a  10-gauge,  or  guns  capable  of  holding  more  than 
3  shells  prohibited.  The  plug  used  in  guns  must  be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassembling 
gun.  Legal  possession  limits  of  resident  game  birds  or  game  animals  may  be  possessed  up  to  within 
30  days  of  the  opening  of  the  following  season.        

HUNTING  LICENSE,   RESIDENT."" ~~  §     1.00 

Required  of  all  hunters,  except  persons  over  60  years  of  age  who  must  have 
old  age  permit. 

NON-RESIDENT  HUNTING  LICENSE §  25.00 

TRAPPING  LICENSE I     2.00 

(Only  residents  permitted  to  trap.) 

FUR  BUYER,  resident  license - §  25.00 

FUR  BUYER,  non-resident §100.00 

FUR  DEALER,  resident  (Deposit  $500.00  required) _  §150.00 

NON-RESIDENT  DEALER  (Deposit  $1,000.00  required) §300.00 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 

ERNEST  S.  CLEMENTS.  Commissioner 

Report  all  Violations  to  your  Nearest  Wild  Life  Enforcement  Agent 


Louisiana  Deer  Hunting  Seasons  by  Parishes 

FOR  THE  SEASON  BEGINNING  NOVEMBER  15,  1948,  AND  ENDING  JANUARY  10,  1949 
(Act  384  of  1948  Gives  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Authority  to  Set  Seasons 

on  Deer  Not  to  Exceed   Maximum  of  45  Days) 

Compiled  by  Ernest  S.  Clements,  Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 


Parish 


Season  Dates 


ACADIA 


Closed. 


ALLEN 


Closed. 


ASCENSION  Nov.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  24,  25,  2 

27,  28;  Dec.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  1 
12,   15,   16,    17,   18,   19,  22,   23,   24,   2fc 

26;  from  Dec.   29  to  Jan.   10,  inclusive;. 

ASSUMPTION  Nov.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  24,  25,  2b 

27,  28;  Dec.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11. 
12,   15,   16,   17,   18,   19,   22,   23,   24,   26, 

26;  from  Dec.  29  to  Jan.   10,  inclusive. 


AVOYELLES 


Dec.   1  to  Jan.   1,  inclusive. 


BEAUREGARD 


Closed  in  that  part  of  parish  lying  east  of 
State  Route  104.  Balance  of  Parish  open 
from  Nov.   15  to  Dec.  15,  inclusive. 


BIENVILLE 

Closed. 

BOSSIER 

Closed. 

CADDO 

Closed. 

CALCASIEU 

Nov.  15  to  Dec.  15,  inclusive. 

CALDWELL 

Closed. 

CAMERON 

Closed. 

CATAHOULA 

Dec.  1  to  Dec.  31,  inclusive. 

CLAIBORNE 

Closed. 

CONCORDIA 

Dec.   1  to  Dec.  31,  inclusive. 

DE  SOTO 

Closed. 

Parish 

Season  Dates 

NATCHITOCHES 

Dee.  7,  8,  14,  20,  and  21. 

ORLEANS 

Closed. 

OUACHITA 

Closed. 

PLAQUEMINES 


Nov.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  24,  25,  26, 
27,  28;  Dec.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
12,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  22,  23,  24,  25, 
26;  from  Dec.  29  to  Jan.   10,  inclusive. 


POINTE  COUPEE        Nov.    15   to   Dec.   29,   inclusive. 


RAPIDES 


Closed. 


RED  RIVER 


Closed. 


RICHLAND 


Closed. 


Closed. 


E.  BATON  ROUGE      Dec.   1  to  Jan.  1,  inclusive 

EAST  CARROLL  Nov.    15,    16,    17,    18,    19,   20     21-   Dec     9 

10,   11,   12,   13,   14,   22,   23,   24,   26    27' 
28;  Jan.  7,  8,  and  9. 


EAST  FELICIANA       Closed. 


SABINE 

ST.   BERNARD  Nov.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  24,  25    26 

27,  28;  Dec.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,'  11,' 
12,   15,    16,   17,   18,   19,   22,   23,   24,   25, 

26;  from  Dec.  29  to  Jan.   10,  inclusive. 


Sm.    CHARLES 


Nov.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  24,  25,  26 
27,  28;  Dec.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11 
12,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  22,  23,  24,  25, 
26;  from  Dec.  29  to  Jan.   10,  inclusive. 


ST.  HELENA 


Dec.    1   to  Jan.    1,   inclusive. 


ST.   JAMES 


Nov.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  24,  25,  26 
27,  28;  Dec.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10  11 
12,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  22,  23,  24,  25, 
26;  from  Dec.   29  to  Jan.   10,  inclusive. 


ST.   JOHN 


Nov.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  24,  25,  26 
27,  28;  Dec.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10  ll' 
12,   15,    16,   17,   18,    19,   22,   23,   24,   25 

26;  from  Dec.  29  to  Jan.    10,  inclusive. 


EVANGELINE  Closed. 

FRANKLIN 


Nov.  25  to  Jan.  1,  inclusive. 


GRANT 


Dec.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,   11,  13,   14 
15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  and  23. 


IBERIA 


Nov.    15,    16,    21,   28;   Dec.    1   to  Jan.    10, 
inclusive. 


IBERVILLE 


JACKSON 
JEFFERSON 


Nov.  27  to  Jan.  10,  inclusive. 


Closed. 


JEFF  DAVIS 


Nov.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  24,  25,  26 
27,  28;  Dec.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10  11 
12,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  22,  23,  24,  25, 
26;  from  Dec.  29  to  Jan.   10,  inclusive. 


Closed. 


LAFAYETTE 
LAFOURCHE 


Closed. 


LA   SALLE 


Nov.     15    to    30,    inclusive;     Dec.     13    to 
Jan.  10,  inclusive. 


Dec.  1  to  31,  inclusive. 


LINCOLN 


Closed. 


LIVINGSTON 


MADISON 


Nov.   15  to  Dec.  29,  inclusive. 


ST.  LANDRY 


Nov.  27  to  Jan.   10,  inclusive. 


ST.  MARTIN 


Nov.  27  to  Jan.   10,  inclusive. 


ST.  MARY 


Nov.  15  to  Dec.  29,  inclusive. 


ST.    TAMMANY  Nov.  15  to  Dec.  4,  inclusive;  Dec    8    9    10 
11,   15,   16,    17,   18,   22,   23,   24,   25  'and 
Dec.  29  to  Jan.  10,  inclusive. 


TANGIPAHOA 


Nov.  15  to  Dec.  4,  inclusive;  Dec.  8  9  10 
11,  15,  16,  17,  18,  22,  23,  24,  25  and 
Dec.  29  to  Jan.  10,  inclusive. 


TENSAS 


Nov.  25  to  Jan.  1,  inclusive. 


TERREBONNE 


Nov.  15  to  30,  inclusive;  Dec.  13  to  Jan.  10, 
inclusive. 


UNION 


Nov.    15   to   Dec.   4,   inclusive;   Dec.    19   to 
Jan.  2,  inclusive. 


VERMILION 


Nov.  15,  to  Dec.  29,  inclusive. 


VERNON 


Nov.   15  to  Dec.   15,  inclusive. 


WASHINGTON 


Closed. 


WEBSTER 


Closed. 


MOREHOUSE 


Dec.    1,    2,    3,    12,    13,    14,    15    and    from 

Dec.  25  to  31,  inclusive. 
Nov.    15   to   Dec.   4,   inclusive;  Dec.    19   to 

Jan.  2,  inclusive. 


W.   BATON  ROUGE    Nov.    15,    16,   21,   28;   Dec.    1   to   Jan.    10 

inclusive. 

WEST    CARROLL         Closed. 


WEST  FELICIANA      Closed. 


WINN 


Pec.   1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,   10,   11,   13,  14 
15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  and  23. 
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